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“| had never written a line in my 
life before starting the Palmer course, 
yet after completing only a few les- 
sons | started to market my articles. 
Soon | was unable to write fast enough 
to keep up with my sales. If | could 
personally meet each prospective Palm- 
er student, | know | could convince 
him of the value of Palmer training. 
Anyone who likes to write and will 
follow your simple instructions should 
certainly succeed in this profession.’ 


—Hugh G. Jarman, Montreal, Que. Mr. Jarman is now 
editor of a Canadian magazine.) 


NEW Opportunities NOW 
For Fiction-Trained Writers 


Free Sample Lesson Shows How You Learn 
at Home to Write Better Short Stories, 
Mysteries, Articles. 


More and Better Short Stories, Novels, Mysteries, Arti- 


cles, Plays . . . Wanted for Magazines, Trade Journot 
Newspapers, Books, Radio and Motion Pictures. : 
Write It Right—And It'll Sell 2 


Never were editors more — to buy. They would 
rather buy than reject. Why? Because their salaries de= 
pend upon finding good material. : 

If your material is not selling or paying enough, if 
may not be because you lack talent, but that you lack 
technique or the ability to put human interest into youl 
work. 

How to acquire technique—how to create human ine 
terest—these are the unique features of Palmer Trainin 
For 30 years, Palmer home study training has hel 
hundreds of new as well as established writers find the 
most direct road to recognition and profit through fcr 


training. 
FREE Lesson Shows How 


You Learn at Home 


So you can see for yourself how interesting, how raiptll 
Pemmar Training may be to you, we make this generous 
free offer to send you: 


(A) Sample lesson of our proven home-study course, with 


(B) —,; writing assignments showing how you “learn by 
joing; 

(C) typical answers showing how professional writers actus 
ally do the work; 

(D) illustrated 40-page book “The Art of Writing Salab 
Stories’ describing opportunities for writers; details 
our complete instruction by our staff of professional 
writers; and what famous authors, students and grad: 
uates say about Palmer Training. 


Here is your opportunity to learn, without cost or oblis 


gation, how Palmer home study training may help you as 
a writer. Send today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-52 
Hollywood 28, California 


Established 1917 | Approved for Veterans | 


Member, National Home Study Council 


Palmer of Authorship 
N. Syca 
Hollywood Calif., Desk G-52 


Please send me free book, “The Art of Writing 
Salable Stories,” explaining how | may increase my 
income from writing. This request is confidential 
and no salesman will call. 

Mr. ) 
Mrs. ) 


Please print clearly. Veterens: check here oO 
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A MESSAGE TO THE WORLD 
THE PRESIDENT CALLING 


Scenes from the Great Musical Drama, 
“The Storm at Sea”’ 


The most heartening news coming from Captain Osborne and 
crew of the ‘‘Good-Will’’ Ship of State, as they sail from port 
to port with their message to the world, is the high degree of 
intelligence manifested among the people regarding the impor- 
tance of our basic laws of life. Fully aware that these laws 
‘are betrayed by wars and excessive taxation, they long for peace 
and prosperity and are waiting to see whether the democrats of 
the world under new leadership can show the way out. All agree 
that the year 1952 is the most crucial year in world history 
“Who will sponsor this mission of mercy? Who will portray one 
‘pf the greatest stories ever told? 


Manuscript on Review 


FREDERICK P. TIMPANY 
928 So. 49th St., Philadelphia 43, Pennsylvania 


A Complete Publishing Service 
For Authors At Low Cost 


@ Let us handle your book @ 
Complete art and editorial work. 


Author promotion through newspapers, 
critics’ reviews, catalogs, and direct 
mail. 


Sales through wholesalers, bookstores, 
to libraries and direct. 


Novels, texts, and juveniles. 
@ We publish, not just print @ 
Write us about the book you have. 


MIDWEST PRESS 


740 N. Church St. Ruckford, Hl. 


Come. gather round 


By NELSON ANTRIM CRAWFORD 


SPEAKER I heard the other evening said he 

always repeated this verse prayer before mak- 
ing a talk: 

“Lord, fill my head with worth-while stull 

And stop me when I've said enough.” 


Probably it is old to many of you. Tam forever 
hearing quotations and making “discoveries” that 
cause Ethel to wonder where I have been not to 
have encountered them before. 

After hearing the speaker, I doubted if God had 
answered his petition, but I still feel it is a good 
one, not only for lecturers but for us writers. 

Especially the last of it: “Stop me when I've said 
cnough.” Whether our ideas are worth while may 
be a matter of opinion. Most of us have had the 
experience of submitting a manuscript to an editor 
who returns it with the intimation that it’s pretty 
dull stuff. Then we send it to another editor, who 
accepts it with warm praise of its “originality,” 
“commanding interest,” and the other words that 
editors summon up to show enthusiasm. 

Seldom, however, do editors—or readers—dis- 
agree as to when a writer has said enough. And 
usually he has before he gets to the end of his 
manuscript. From my editorial and writing ex- 
perience, I'd estimate that nine-tenths of manu- 
scripts could be improved by taking out at least 
a third of their wordage. Not always at the end, 
of course—though most of us overwrite our con 
clusions. 

One reason why millions read the Reader’s Di- 
gest is that its articles stop when the writer has 
said enough. The editors will take an article of 
five to six thousand words and condense it to 
1,500. It is rare that the cutting harms the arti 
cles, except for readers with a specialist’s interest. 

My own articles that have been cut by editors, 
whether of the Digest or of other magazines, have 
been improved immeasurably. True, I miss some 
pet words and phrases—but you know folks gener 
ally don’t love another fellow’s pets. 

The chance of acceptance for a piece of writing 
is enhanced if the author has condensed as much 
as he can betore sending it to an editor. I have 
found it worth while to go over a manuscript 
paragraph by paragraph, then sentence by sen- 
tence, finally word by word, asking in every case, 
“Is this essential? If it is, can the idea be ex- 
pressed more succinctly?” I’m always amazed to 
find out how much turns out to be as unnecessary 
as pink paper pants on a lamb chop. 

I admit it’s a chore to do this, and I doubt 
whether I'd go through with it if Ethel weren't 
around to point to my experience with past manu- 
scripts and, further, to lay her finger on worthless 
stuff that otherwise I'd retain. 

If you as a writer have someone of literary taste 
and judgment to help you in this process, you are 
lucky. Be sure, however, that your relative or 
friend isn’t a “yes” man or woman; better have 
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nobody than that. A writer doesn’t need someone 
to confirm him in his natural folly; he needs some- 
one to stop him—or at least nudge him—when he’s 
said enough. 


ALPH KING of California is interested in the 

follies of editors; to be specific, where they 
get their ideas of accuracy. That’s a sixty-four 
dollar question if there ever was one. 

“Take that story in the Saturday Evening Post,” 
he writes, “where the woman crimped dynamite 
caps with her teeth. I will admit that can be done 
and sometimes is done by some fool. Also the low. 
er jaw is sometimes blown off. 

“Or take that story not long ago in Truc, the 
story John Lardner called attention to. (Maybe 
to which John Lardner called attention.) The 
one where the woman walked up to a roulette 
wheel and asked where to bet a hundred-dollar 
bill. Someone told her, on her age. She put it 
on 25 and it came 45. The woman fainted—as well 
she might, for there are only 36 numbers plus 0 
and 00 on a wheel.” 

Gosh, Mr. King, you shouldn't expect a poor 
editor to have the lowdown on roulette and dyna 
mite! 


HE ambitious writer who goes to one of the 

summer conferences can hear an objective 
view of his work—if he is willing to listen. As Mr. 
Angoff points out in his article in this magazine, 
the conference faculties for the most part are made 
up of practicing writers and editors who have the 
ability to communicate the know-how they have 
acquired through years of experience. 

They are not going to cram it down anybody's 
throat, however. The student has got to be recep- 
tive, willing to learn—and willing to work. 

Of course, there are conferences and confer- 
ences. To get the most help, a writer has to choose 
one that fits his needs. In listing them in this issue, 
Author & Journalist names the types of writing 
to be covered and the faculty personnel. These 
are worth careful analysis. 

Does the conference deal with the type of writ- 
ing | want to do? What sort of books, articles, 
stories, do the instructors themselves write? What 
kind of magazines do they edit?’ Anyone who reads 
as widely as a writer ought to can identify many 
of the names. If he can’t, the conference an- 
nouncement will supply data. 

If your ambition is to write popular mystery 
stories, you won't get too much out of a conference 
where the teachers are authors of family chronicles 
or historical novels. If your bent is toward inter- 
pretation of science, the editor of a how-to-do-it 
home magazine will not be of great help to you. 

Not that authors and editors are unsympathetic 
with work outside their fields. Not at all. I have 
heard W. H. Auden, an intellectual poet if ever 
there was one, laugh uproariously at slapstick hu- 
morous prose. But he wouldn’t think of trying to 
advise a budding humorist. 

Pick your conference, then give it all you have, 
and you can pretty well depend on getting both 
help and stimulation. 
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It Is Quite True... 


Even MASTER FORMULA is not perfect. It can't 
sit in a swivel chair and pound a typewriter. It 
won't feed blank sheets of paper into a mill and 
crank out perfect stories by itself while you play 
goif. The writer still has to do some of the work. 


BUT .. it has been called only new ap- 
prooch to writing salable fiction in the past fifty 
years.” It is the only graphic explanation of the 
difference between ‘Plot Formula’ which editors 
abhor and ‘Story Formula’ which they love. It is 
the only device which teaches the vital Three Man- 
ners Of Presentation and shows where to use each 
of them in your story. It is the only chart which 
shows you, by word count on your own manuscript, 
where every element of your story must be. 


It is used in 95% of 


There is a ‘Story Formula’. 
Are you using it? 


the stories published today. 


A post card will bring our free Road Map 
For Writers. 


MASTER FORMULA 


P.O. Box 1741 Fresno, California 


There's a WAY 


to WRITING SUCCESS 


EASIER... MORE SURE... 


Here is the modern way to develop your 
creative ability. Writing is more fun as 
you learn how to bring into full play your 
own experiences, ideas and imagination. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER shows you how to gain added 
creative energy and enthusiasm that lead 
to results, to quicker sales. No other course 
is especially designed to do this. 


The new method is direct, simplified, 
and efficient. The cost is low. Read how 
others are aided to write better, to earn 
more money. Ask for free copy of 
“The Way to Successful Authorshiv.” 


o 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING Course 
1819. Gilpin St., Denver, 6, Colo, 
Please Send me Your fre. bookies and / 
other information about THE CREATi vg 4 
ABiLiTy PEVELOpER. 
| 


The Most Important 
Report to Writers 
“THE INSIDE FACTS OF WRITING” 


KNOW how to judge the value of various writers’ services. 
KNOW the truth about agents and schools. 

KNOW what markets really are open to new writers. 
KNOW the facts! 


This authoritative booklet answers fully these 
vital questions. 


Are agents necessary? 
What should you expect of a critic? 
Are correspondence schools of writing good or harmful? 
Are collaboration, ghost-writing, etc., worth their cost? 
What advice about writing can be believed? 

’ What markets are open to freelance writers? 

_ What are the limited markets? 

_ Which morkets are virtually closed? 
Con any market be crashed? 

_ Wheot is o writer's responsibility to his craft? 


JUST PUBLISHED 60c postpaid 


order from 


: NATIONAL WRITERS CLUB 


1819 Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colorado 


: DO YOU KNOW ? 

That there are almost 400 COMIC BOOKS on the news- 
“stands! That nal ay DRAW THE PICTURES, in most 
cases. for your comic book stories! That my 24-page book- 
‘tet, FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, selling 
‘for ONLY $1, will get you started in the well-paying 


comic book field. 
PROOF? 


“Your booklet on Comic Script writing led to my first 
sale—a 7-page story at $9 per page!”’ 


e 
“Your booklet is the biggest do'lar’s worth I’ve seen. 
Only a sincere desire to help others could prompt you 
to offer so much for so little.” 
“Another sale—my third to the comic books!’ 
e 
(mames on request) 
EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 No. Gordon St., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


FASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 to $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


The New 1952 Revised Course & Markets 

No long training or professiona) style and plotting 
technique is nm ‘ou may write that which will 
ell the day you first study the course hi 

to write fokes, news items juvenile stortes 

cles, household hints, etc. Special] sections for sports- 
men, housewives, humorists. ete Contains samples of 
onblished fillers. Complete with latest list of over 
150 filler markets and rates. Included, a month of 
help on up to 1500 words of your short items if you 
order mw Return this ad and $1.00 todav' 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
New Uim, Minn. 


Dept. A 


What readers say 


No Plots Left 


Your readers may be interested in two interest 
ing comments made in a recent address at Derby, 
England, by the English novelist Evelyn Waugh, 
author of Brideshead Revisited. The Englishman 
declared that in the modern novel there are no 
plots left because all that formerly gave point to 
a plot is no longer taken for granted. “In the old 
days a plot depended on the couple’s getting mar- 
ried,” he said. “But today, if the marriage is go- 
ing to last perhaps only six weeks, the whole book 
comes to nothing.” 

“Then, again, perhaps the whole plot depends 
on the heir’s getting his title to the estate. But if 
the whole estate is going to be confiscated by the 
government, again the book comes to nothing.” 

These typical Waughian comments indeed give 
the modern novelist something to think about. 

Cyrit. CLEMENS 


Webster Grove, Mo. 


Beginners Overwrite 


Beginning writers have a habit of overwriting— 
by using too many words the story sounds ama- 
teurish. Subtlety and suggestion can be achieved 
by employing a minimum of words to convey your 
thoughts. 

The following opening of a short-short by a 
beginning author is a case example: 

“The hours sped by like a racing storm of sand 
through the spindle of the hour-glass, as I sat in 
a huddled heap gazing up at the cold, empty win- 
dows. Here in this spot as the moon waxed and 
waned to the dark before dawn, my hopes and 


» dreams perished, a slow death.” 


The 54 words can be cut to less than half, 26 
words to be exact, in the following opening: 

“The hours sped quickly as I sat in a huddled 
heap gazing up at the empty windows. As the 
moon grew dim, my hopes slowly died.” 

Beginners take heed! 

Ropert OBFRFIRST 

Ocean City, N. J. 


Rhode Island Story Club 


In Ruth Eddy’s article, “How We Organized a 
Writers’ Guild,” she states: “Such was the case in 
Rhode Island where there was no organized group 
before I decided to get the writers together.” 

1 don’t know why Miss Eddy overlooked the 
Short Story Club of Rhode Island, which has been 
in existence for many years and is, I am quite 
sure, the oldest writers’ group in the state. We 
meet monthly in and about Providence, with pro 
grams including speakers several times a year and 
contests and discussion among ourselves. Although 
originally concerned solely with short stories, in 
terests of the members have expanded to include 
poetry, article writing, and play writing. 

MADELINE A. CHAFFER 
Cranston, R. I. 
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Dull and Clumsy 


I’ve tried and tried and intend to keep on try- 
ing, to the maximum of whatever ability I have, to 
sell fact and fiction to magazines. I endeavor to 
provide that something different. The stressing by 
Author & Journalist of the editors’ chorus to study 
their magazines doesn’t puzzle me—clever fellows, 
desperate for more cash readers to stem what must 
certainly be a serious slump in their circulations: 
so much better stuff in the movies, the pocket 
books, and even radio and TV—but it disturbs me. 
I find reading most magazine stuff—Collier’s, SEP, 
Cosmo, Redbook, McCall’s, Argosy, and all the 
Western pulps I’ve been able to get, including 
Short Stories, hard labor. Fiction, mostly, that 
provokes you to scowl and mutter and thumb 
pages and find The End, the only reward; in fact 
dull, clumsy, and so unsatisfying. Most textbooks 
ure more interesting. Just what kind of men can 
find any joy in deliberately paying out good money 
to buy and read Argosy and Short Stories? Western 
pulps I’ve honestly tried to read are incredibly 
crude. In fact, I can’t understand how anybody 
who is normal and healthy and with an average 
1.Q. can in cold blood read, let alone enjoy, the 
magazines I mention. I complain as a reader, 
open-minded, honest, and a cash customer, buying 
with my own money. I get rejections from the 
pocket books and the movies. But to me they are 
far superior to any of the mags I cite. 

I wonder if you or readers could recommend a 
magazine or magazines that won't cheat me_ in 


money and time, but really entertain and instruct 
me. | am normal and healthy and open-minded 
and honest, I repeat, and have a live interest in 
many things. 
Luke VAN ZANDT 


Mexico City 


Help to a Poet 


In reply to Miss Della Loui’s statement that 
Mr. Crawford “didn’t ever go out of his way to 
give anyone else a bit of encouragement.” may | 
say that, in my early writing days, he helped and 
encouraged me more than any other editor? I was 
elated to receive my first check for a poem from 
Household. Soon after that Mr. Crawford was 
patient while I revised a sonnet twice, and then he 
accepted it. 

Through my more than 20 years of writing, | 
have always found him to be most courteous and 
friendly. 

ELAINE V. EMANS 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Political Fire 


Author & Journalist—the writer's right arm— 
has been a great help to me, putting fire into 
my speeches in the House of Representatives. 


We need more fire and less smoke! 
Eart E. FisHEer 


Ore. 


Beaverton, 


Here is How 


something else. 


individual needs. 
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Charlie Howe 


Wrote an Awards Winning Book 


with a zest for life and a consuming in- 
terest in people. But writing a book was 
He decided that the place to 
get help with book writing is from an author 
who writes books, and he hired me for the chore. 
His reminiscences came out in a volume titled 
Timberleg of the Diamond Tail, and The Manuscripters (largest writers club 
on the Pacific Coast) gave him their book award of the month. 


If you would like to have some detailed information on the kind of help 
I give writers, along with a picture of Charlie Howe, send for my free folder 
entitled Literary Help. 1 provide a personalized service, consisting of Manu- 
script criticism, professional editing or complete revision, depending on your 


H' was a frontiersman of the old West, 


INTERVIEWS BY ARRANGEMENT ONLY. 


CHARLES CARSON, Literary Consultant 


601 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Se 


O. Henry once wrote a short story about a man who was always talking about the play he was 
writing. The story takes the reader through the various phases of the man’s life, with the man always 
talking about his play, up to the time when the man, by then very old, is found dead. Alongside him is 
a sheet of paper on which he has been writing his play, and it seems that he has completed only his 
opening line. 

Interesting idea, isn’t it? But if it sounds like your possible biography, shame on you! 


Yes, regrettably, the writing field is full of people who talk so much about their writing that they 

» never get any actual writing done. The reason’s simple to figure: talking’s one of the easiest things in 

_ the world to do, and successful writing’s one of the hardest. The unfortunate part of it is that talking 

_ about writing can’t give you anything more than a sprained tongue, while successful writing can give you 
all the good things in life you'd wish for yourself. 

4 So if you’re a big talker and a small doer, friend, cut the gab, get to your typewriter, get a script 
started and finished,’ and get it in the mails to us. We'll do our best to help you exchange your sprained 

tongue for a stuffed -wallet. 


SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we’ll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without addi- 
tional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sates, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven collars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths; information on terms for other 
types ot material upon request. We drop all foes after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 580 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 36 N.Y. 


NOTE: SAME LOCATION, BUT NEW ZONE NUMBER 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


. the author knows pretty much everything there is to know about the writing business, 
and in this book covers the field thoroughly 
— The New York Times 
Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, 
Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New York 16. $2.75. 
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BEGINNING AN EXTRAORDINARY SERIES 


On Becoming a Writer 


By August Derleth 


BLANK sheet of paper can be the most 
A formidable object in the world for that man 

or woman, young or old, who aspires to be 
a writer. How to fill it so successfully that some- 
one will want to print it and someone else to 
read it offers such a problem to the hopeful 
scribe that he is more than half ready to put 
aside his ambition and his dream before he has 
even made a beginning. 

Yet paper and pen, or typewriter, are the only 
material requirements. 

The requirements the writer himself must iave 
are somewhat less simple, and yet essentially they 
too are simple enough. In the plainest terms, he 
must have something to say. It does not matte: 
if what he has to say has been said before; per- 
haps he can say it more effectively, or with sufh- 
cient freshness to merit appreciation. 

With these simple requirements he is ready to 
begin. 

And yet, how reluctant he is! He is plagued with 
a thousand imaginary problems. He questions him- 
self at every turn. Someone has told him he has 
had no “training.” He assumes that what is meant 
by that is a kind of formal instruction in the art 
of writing. Sometimes he subscribes to some course 
or other and exists for a while under the beguil- 
ing delusion that as soon as he has finished his 
“course” he will be turning out prose or poetry 


August Derleth is perhaps the most versatile of 
living authors. His work includes historical and 
other novels, mysteries, stories of the supernatural, 
biography, history, poetry, essays on nature and 
people, books for children. Born in 1909, he has 
already produced more than 60 books and thous- 
ands of contributions to magazines ranging from 
the pulps to the most literary magazines of the 
United States and Europe. Six or seven works 
bearing his byline will appear this year. He ts 
well known as a lecturer. Mr. Derleth is a native 
of Sauk City, Wis., where he still lives, and «a 
graduate of the University of Wisconsin. 


I. The Qualifications of the Writer 
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for which scores of editors will be delighted to 
pay a good price. He is late at discovering that 
the best “training” he can have is simply to 
write. A course in writing may help him to write. 
A textbook on writing may be of some help to 
him. Neither is nearly as much help as writing 
of his own. 

Or he readily believes the friend who tells him 
he needs to travel or to have “experience” in order 
to write. Travel and experience may indeed be 
diverting; quite possibly, at some later stage in 
his writing career, travel and experience may help 
to broaden his horizons, or to fix his perspective 
more universally, but at the beginning it does 
not matter whether he has traveled no more 
than ten miles from his birthplace, or whether he 
has been halfway around the world. 

And as for experience—he need not personally 
experience what he wishes to write about, any 
more than the writer of murder mysteries needs 
to commit murder in order to write about it, 
Perhaps more than half any man’s experiences 
are at secondhand; it could hardly be otherwisé, 
The occupations in life of contemporary writers= 
many of them prize-winners—indicate that travel 
and wide traveling experience are unnecessary; 
housewives, factory workers, lawyers, priests, doc- 
tors, farmers, day-laborers, teachers, students, in- 
valids, retired ministers, and many other compara- 
tively untraveled authors have written best-selling 
books. Indeed, the widely traveled author is in 
the minority. 

Too, he may have accepted the impression that 
he needs to “live” for a while before writing about 
life, or that he may have lived too long and grown 
too old to write. Lads of 16 have sold astonish- 
ingly good fiction; so have octogenarians. Such a 
penetrating novel as, for a current example, 
Awakening by Jean-Baptiste Rossi is the work 
of a young man in his teens; yet its story pre- 
supposes an author of considerable experience. 
A writer in his teens may have as much to say 
as one half a century along. 

The blank page seems formidable only because 
the beginner at writing may have nothing to say, 
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or, perhaps even more likely, because he has been 
filled with all manner of advice from well-meaning 
friends who in reality know little about the sub 
ject of creative writing. If a hopeful scribe has 
nothing to say, then he had better recognize that 
fact at once and give up any dream of writing. 
But chances are, if he hopes to write at all, he 
does have something to say and is at a loss as 
to just how to say it. 

The best way to say it is always the most nat- 
ural and the simplest. 

Direct simplicity still marks the best writing. 
Clarity of ideas, simplicity of language, the 
straightforward approach—these are integral in 
all good prose and poetry, all the critical fanfare 
about obscure verse and studied prose notwith- 
standing. What takes form on the blank paper 
confronting the amateur scribe will very probably 
not be his best work; if it is his worst, he can 
take comfort in the thought that whatever he 
writes next is entirely likely to be better. 


_ The most important goal for the young writer 


to achieve is to get something down on that first 
~piece of blank paper. Surprising enough, once 
that is done, a blank page will never thereafter 
-hold quite as much terror for the writer. Wha! 
he puts down may not be what he wants to say 
at all; he may find himself practically inarticulate 
‘in his performance, thought it all seemed so clear 
in his mind; yet it is only by trial and error, 
‘time and again, that he is likely to come within 
souting distance of his ultimate goal. 
_ The chasm which almost inevitably yawns be 
‘tween what the hopeful writer has in mind and 
‘what he puts down on paper may seem insur- 
‘mountable. But it will not seem so to the writer 
‘of determined ambition and the knowledge that 
‘he must practice in order to succeed. And that 
practice, too, must be informed and armed against 
defeat and discouragement. 
" The best information and the best armor are 
to be gained by the kind of experience which 
comes easiest to all men—extensive reading. Not 
reading confined to any one field, but just simply 
intelligent reading of all kinds, whether it is in 
the classics of literature or in the pulp magazines. 
And by “intelligent reading” I mean the kind of 
Weading which keeps the reader constantly aware 
of the use and meaning of words, the structure of 
sentences for the achievement of maximum effect, 
the portrayal of character and incident. This is 
not necessarily a painstaking study of everything 
read, but only reading with awareness of some- 
thing more than mere story. Above all, it is not 
deliberate study of style, which tends to lead to 
imitation. 


. ae perhaps a certain amount of imitation is to 
be expected. Even established writers are im- 
pressed _ influenced by the prose style of other 
authors and often unconsciously imitate those au- 
thors. It is only natural that early writing may be 
largely imitative, though seldom deliberately so. 
Out of imitation may grow one’s own individual 
style; certainly no prose style springs full-bodied in- 
to existence. Almost every writer is influenced by 
other writers; it is quite possible to detect, among 
the 60-odd books which bear my own byline, the in- 
fluence of a diversity of writers, including Edgar 
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Lee Masters, Robert Frost, H. P. Lovecraft, Archi- 
bald MacLeish, Arthur Conan Doyle, and perhaps 
others, though these are rather more traces than 
anything else, save in the case of deliberate 
pastiches. 


2 Ripe fear of unconsciously imitating another 
author is a negligible one, and it ought net to 
be considered as a deterrent in reading. Imita- 
tion will eventually wash out of one’s own writ- 
ing, save perhaps for adopted mannerisms. Such 
a fear should never be permitted to inhibit read- 
ing, because reading broadens the prospective 
writer's horizons as nothing else is likely to do. 
Books open up countless worlds, and actually 
serve to take the place of extensive travel and 
personal experience; they are avenues to vicarious 
experience and a singular variety of information, 
all of which is of potential value to the would-be 
scribe. 

Hand in hand with reading goes personal train 
ing of the faculty of observation. A great phi- 
losopher once wrote that the proper study of 
mankind is man. Observation, therefore, ought to 
be steadily practiced and improved. Let the be 
ginner ask himself what makes his fellow men tick. 
What makes men do what they do, be what they 
are? A healthy curiosity is essential to the writer. 
If he will learn, he must observe, and he must 
reason from his observations. Every writer is, 
in part, a psychologist, perhaps to some extent 
a psychiatrist! To understand what people are 
and why they do what they do—an understanding 
he must have in order to be sympathetic enough 
to them to further his career as a writer—he must 
develop his faculty of observation and be able to 
rationalize their conduct. 

Doubtless this, too, sounds formidable. Actually 
it is not. It is surprisingly easy to do, particularly 
if the writer lives in a home milieu or in a place 
where he has lived long enough to become ac 
quainted with his neighbors. No task is too difh- 
cult if the will to do is present; and without the 
will to do, the hopeful writer, as well as any 
other human being who aspires toward any goal, 
might as well stop where he is and seek to go no 
further. 

We come back, inevitably, to that first: blank 
sheet of paper and the agonized cry: What about 
my qualifications? How simple they are, in es- 
sense! Consider them in rough order— 

(1) The hopeful writer must have the will to 
do, to achieve, to succeed, no matter how much 
work he must do—and he will have to work hard, 
for it is a common delusion that writing is some- 
thing easy to do in one’s spare time. 

(2) He must have something to say, or a fresh 
way in which to say something said often before. 
And having something to say implies, too, the 
writer's sincerity, which, in turn, makes it obliga- 
tory for him to believe first and foremost in him- 
self. 

(3) He must read extensively and consider such 
reading not only as entertainment, nor as study, 
but as an integral part of what he contemplates as 
his writing career. However, even reading purely 
for entertainment, without any thought of the 
writing process, is bound to inform the reader. 

[Continued on Page 29| 
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Aninside look at Writers’ Conferenees 


‘By CHARLES ANGOFF 


When I accepted Gorham Munson’s invitation 
to lead the non-fiction group at the first Writers’ 
Conference at the University of Kansas City in 
1949, I did so with reluctance. I knew of such con- 
ferences by hearsay only and was inclined to look 
down upon them. I finally agreed to go—in all 
frankness, more to see that part of the country 
than with hopes of meeting any real talent. 

I quickly learned I was greatly mistaken. While 
the Missouri-Kansas country was lovely to behold, 
the students who came to hear me and seek my 
advice interested me so much that I had little 
time left for sight-seeing. I was delighted to come 
back to Kansas City the following year, and to go 
to the Writers’ Conference at the University of 
New Hampshire in 1951. This year I look forward, 
with much pleasure, to conducting classes at two 
writers’ conferences: at the University of New 
Hampshire again, and at Herschel Brickell’s new 
Southern New England Writers’ Conference. 

The writers’ conferences before which I have 
already lectured are, I have learned, fairly rep- 
resentative of most such groups. The people who 
attend them vary in ages and in occupations. I 
have had in my classes high school teachers, can- 
didates for the Ph.D., Roman Catholic priests, 
Salvation Army officers, retired Army colonels, 
wives of Navy officers, secretaries, unpublished 
poets and novelists, unproduced playwrights, 
wealthy spinsters with time on their hands and 
nothing in their heads, widows with married 
children far away, dancers with a secret urge to 
express themselves in words as well as with their 
bodies. In one of my Classes there was a 19-year- 
old girl who had set her heart on becoming 
another Dorothy Thompson, and there was also 
an 82-year-old woman with an outline for a 
three-volume novel “that may eventually run to 
five or six volumes.” 

Two or three of the women were perhaps 
mostly interested in the snaring a husband, and 
at least one of the men seemed to be in search of 


Priests and rich spinsters, dancers and candidates for the Ph.D., the students 
are diverse but serious—and the instructors know their stuff 


Charles Angoff is a prominent figure in the 
American literary scene. Born in Russia, he came 
to America as a child and was educated in the 
Boston schools and at Harvard. He was managing 
editor of the American Mercury for many years. 
He now is executive editor of Mercury Publica- 
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the Dawn, the best study of Jewish life ever 
written in this country. 
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a little love on the loose—but such small minorities 
can also be found in almost any Dorcas Society or 
Interdenominational Prayer Meeting at the Junc- 
tion Community Church. 

In the main, serious people go to writers’ con- 
ferences. They have hopes and manuscripts, and 
they seek guidance from experts. By and large, | 
believe, they get what they are after. Are two 
weeks sufficient time in which to gain guidance? 
I think so. It is truly amazing how much a con- 
scientious instructor can impart in the way of 
both information and advice in six or seven full 
hour lectures, and how helpful he can be to a 
student who submits a fair sampling of his or her 
writings. Probably more is gained by hopeful 
writers at writers’ conferences than they could 
obtain at formal classes in university summer 
schools. The very freedom of conferences—gen 
erally there are no grades and no credits to worry 
over—makes for a more natural flow of facts and 
opinions on the part of the instructor and algo 
for a better quality of questions from the student 
body. 

I am also inclined to think that, very often, a 
more useful and human type of person is recruit 
ed as an instructor at writers’ conferences than 
at summer schools. The men and women who give 
courses at the latter are mostly academicians who 
need the extra money they thus earn; they may be 
lively but their range is still circumscribed, more 
or less, by the campus fence. The men and women 
who lead groups at writers’ conferences are most 
often, as the saying goes, practical folk—editors 
who buy scripts and whose very professronal 
standing depends upon what they buy; published 
novelists and poets; produced playwrights. 

Don’t they bring a commercial point of view 
to their instruction? They often do. But there 
really is nothing wrong in telling people how to 
sell their scripts. Publication is still a prime and 
an honorable ambition of all writers. But what 
about high literary ideals? They are not lost sight 
of at writers’ conferences. I have heard as many 
appeals for writers to dedicate themselves to the 
highest and finest in the literary arts at writers’ 
conferences as I heard in four years at Harvard 
University and in many more years of toil in the 
editorial offices of many quality periodicals. 

There is a special virtue in seeing such prac- 
tical folk—not only for beginners but also for 
writers who have already achieved some publica- 
tion. Too many writers have an unholy fear of 
editors; they look upon them as scarcely human, 
devoid of the ordinary emotions, regrets, and 
doubts. Actually, editors are just as human as the 
rest of mankind and prefer to be treated as such. 
They don’t mind being corrected—not at all—but 


it must be done with ordinary politeness; they 
don’t mind answering letters—not at all—but the 
letters must make sense; and they don’t mind an 
occasional note of appreciation—they are so punch 
drunk with their own duties that they don’t 
always know whether they are doing well, and 
they relish a litthe encouragement from “the out- 
side world.” A writer can sense this humanity of 
editors only by personal contact, and once he gets 
it he or she can write with less trepidation and 
more confidence—which is a most valuable asset 
for any writer. 
AS for writing talent at writers’ conferences, | 
would say, from the point of view of more than 
25 years of editorial experience, that the quality 
of manuscripts submitted at such conferences is 
at least as good as that of the manuscripts that 
come to the offices of the top flight general 
periodicals in the United States. 

\s a result of giving courses at these conferences, 
1 have come to believe that the creative literary 
resources of the country are greater than the big 
‘metropolitan editors think, and that if these 
‘editors made a real effort to seek out worthy 
‘scripts (instead of waiting in their offices for the 
‘Scripts to come in) they would have more interest 
‘ing magazines. More writers are shy than are 
aggressive. For every Saroyan there are at least a 
thousand Emily Dickinsons. I don't mean, of 
course, that scores of Emily Dickinsons are dying 

nsung and unhonored. I only mean that I be- 
eve there is more good poetry and good fiction 
than some of the pontificating editorial directors 
dmagine. | believe it is less true that the literary 
enius of the country is drying up than that the 
Balivor are not so enterprising as they should be. 
_ In the three writers’ conferences at which T was 
an instructor I came across the following: 

1. A short writer of extraordinary perception, 
Who. with her second short story, managed to 
make both the Martha Foley and Herschel Brickell 
anthologies. 

2. An officer in a religious organization who 
has a truly wonderful story of hope and despair 
to tell—a story which will some day, I am sure, 
make an amazing book, and one chapter of which 
has already been bought by the Reader's Digest. 

3. A young mother of two children who has 
written a play which is as good as nine-tenths of 
the plays on Broadway, and which, I hope, will 
yet reach Broadway. 

4. A Middle Western school teacher who has a 
special gift in the writing of fantasy—brief, sharp, 
and meaningful. 

5. A poet, who is at least as gifted as two Pulit- 
zer Prize-winning poets I could name. 

Five important talents in three student bodies 
aggregating not more than 150 men and women! 
‘There were at least another five whose manu- 
scripts could be made printable with slight editing. 

Perhaps a few suggestions to those planning to 
attend a writers’ conference for the first time 
would be in order. Don't try to do too much. 
Some students attend all the lectures—in short 
story writing, in novel writing, in play writing, 


in radio and TV writing, in juvenile writing, in 
biography, in history, and so on. The result is 
that they get so confused that they retain very 
little. The temptation to get your money's worth 
is very great: students at writers’ conferences are 
usually free to go to all lectures and submit manu- 
scripts to all instructors. But greed sometimes 
chokes one. 

It’s best to specialize, so to speak, in not more 
than two subjects and merely listen in, on occa- 
sion, on talks in other fields. Make friends with 
the instructors in the one or two subjects you have 
selected and get all you possibly can out of them. 
Give them your best manuscripts. Don’t ask them 
stray questions. Organize your questions, make 
notes of them, and make sure that the instructor 
has answered them to the best of his or her ability. 
Instructors like to have their brains picked. It 
makes them feel worth while. The only questions 
they don’t care to answer are of this order: “Mr. 
Post, is it wise to make carbons of scripts that you 
send out, and do you think double-spacing is 
better than single-spacing?”” There is, alas, nearly 
always one who asks such a question, but never 
more than one. Lest it be said that only at writers’ 
conferences could such a question be asked 1 
hasten to add that, on the old American Mercury, 
we would now and then get a penciled note 
reading: “Would you be interested in reading a 
342-word article on ‘How to Get World Peace 
Forever’:" 

I gather that instructors at writers’ conferences, 
on the whole, are able and conscientious. But 
some, alas, soldier on their jobs. I understand, 


for example, on the most reliable authority, that 
one instructor who has been affiliated with more 
than one conference, never makes notes for his 
lectures and hence talks off the cuff, so to speak. 
rambling on and saying little. Conference directors 
know it, but he is a “name,” and he manages to get 


reinvited, because his name draws students. Of 
course, he should be spoken to by someone in au 
thority, pensioned, or fired. Then there is another 
—a poet—who dislikes to lecture on the art of verse 
writing but spends most of his time reciting his 
own poetry. Finally, I have been told by excellent 
witnesses, there is an instructor in novel writing 
who likes only historical fiction and has little 
respect for the works of Faulkner, Wolfe, Cather. 
Wharton, Arnold Bennett, and Somerset Maug- 
ham. Of what value such an instructor can be is 
difficult to make out. 
Pm HERE is not much such dead wood on confer- 
ence faculties. There is almost never more than 
one feeble instructor on one faculty, and most 
faculties are competently staffed. The instructors 
I have come in direct contact with have been very 
able—and two or three have been inspiring teach- 
ers, besides. Most instructors go to conferences 
solely out of a sense of duty or because of the 
hope that sometime somewhere they will come 
across a pearl of great price—a budding Willa 
Cather or a young Edna St. Vincent Millay or a 
fumbling Eugene O'Neill. There are few pleasures 
in this life comparable to giving a hand to a truly 
promising writer, especially one who seems to 
have been kissed by the angels. 
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Syndicate Markets 


Here are possible opportunities for writers and photographers who 


want to break into a big but difficult field 


ods is important to any freelancer who 
wants to break into the field. 

Most syndicates sell material to newspapers- 
some to trade journals, others to foreign periodi 
cals—usually with a simultaneous release date to 
every publication serviced: cartoon. strips, car 
toon panels, photographs, “think” columns (like 
Walter Lippmann’s) , entertainment columns (like 
Jack Lait’s), informative series (like Wilfred 
Funk’s on words), fiction (nearly always second 
run), daily verse (of which there is always a sur 
plus available) . 

Most syndicates sell each series by itsell. Others, 
such as NEA, sell a package embracing many fea- 
tures of various types. The rate charged depends 
on the circulation of the newspaper and othe: 
factors—not infrequently on what the syndicate 
salesman can get. 

On steadily running features the syndicate usual- 
ly splits the gross 50-50 with the author, though 
in many instances at least part of the advertising 
and promotion for the series is charged to the 
author. 

zompetition is heavy. Most newspapers are 
already heavily loaded with syndicate material- 
and the newsprint problem remains serious. \ 
feature is often sold to a newspaper only by per 
suading the editor to drop another feature. 

Syndicate features generally originate on the 
editorial page of one newspaper. A_ syndicate 
sees the feature and makes an cfler. Sometimes 
the editor of the paper, if he Has a friend in 
the syndicate business, propositions him to under- 
take the feature. 

Occasionally a feature is originated by a syn- 
dicate, which solicits an authority in the field— 
dogs, politics, handicrafts, agriculture, or what 
not—to write it. 

The remuneration, except for cartoonists and 
columnists in heavy demand, is not large. Maga 
zine writing pays much better. 

As for the freelancer, an overwhelming ma 
jority of syndicates refuse to consider his mate 
rial; they have—or can get—all the copy they 
want. If he is set on getting into the syndicate 
business, his best bet is to produce a unique 
column in some daily newspaper and then exert 
what influence he can to persuade a syndicate 
to look at it. 

The syndicates listed below accept material— 
usually a limited amount—from freelancers. Some 
of them would be hospitable to a continuous fea- 
ture that promised to become popular. Others 
use freelance material to fill in where necessary. 
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Syndicates which handle trade journal mate 
rial offer a somewhat better break for the free 
lancer than those which deal chiefly with daily 
newspapers. 

The expert photographer—in black and white 
or color—has the best chance to break into steady 
syndicate work. If his pictures are accompanied 
by arresting or amusing captions, his opportun- 
ity is improved in most cases. 

This list excludes syndicates that charge reading 
or examination fees. Author & Journalist fecls 
that better results are usually obtained from sym 
dicates which do not follow this practice. 

Except in the case of photogra phs, no one 
should submit material to a syndicate without 
preliminary inquiry. 

Syndicates tend to be slow in answering it 
quiries and in reporting on submitted material, 
and prospective contributors should make allow- 
ance for this. It is just one of the characteristics 
of the business. 


LIST FOR FREELANCERS 


Ace Newspictures, 461 8t Ave., New York 2. Considers news 
photos from freelances, $3 up, Ace. 

Anchor Features, Inc., 170 Broadway, New York 7. All kinds 
of photos. 50% royalty. 

Associated Negro Press, 3507 S. Parkway, Chicago 15. News 
and features. $5 column, Pul 

AP News Features, 50 Rockefeller P’aza, New York. M. J Wing. 
News, women’s sports features, comics, fiction (30 chap. serials, 
1000 words each), with action and love interest, second rights. 

Army Times Syndicate, 1115 18th St., N.W., Washington, D.C, 
Lovis M. Dorsch. Cartoons, puzzles, features, illustrated features, 
romance, adventure in connection with military service; oddities; 
Outright purchase at varying rates. 
Atlas Features Syndicate, 6455 Sunset Bivd.. Los Angeles 28, 

x yer. Crossword puzzles; news pictures, comic strips, 
features. Outright purchase or royalty, 50°; 

Authenticated News, 170 5th Ave., New York 10. Rotogravure 
feature pages; considers exclusive up- -to-date photos, news pice 
tures, 8x10 glossy; first serial rights to serial fiction. Outright 
purchase, varying rates; 50% royalty. 

Aviation News & Views, 133 E. 36th St.. New York 16. Fea- 
tures, cartoons, news service features and pictures, columns 
on aviation. Outright purchase at varying rates. 

Black Star, 420 Lexington Ave. New York 17. Photos and 
general features. Royalty 

News “1054 National Press Bide, Washington 

Features and news with radio angle; photos Outright 
royalty. 

Camera Clix, 19 W. 44th St.. New York 18. Photos only, 
human interest, news features. Royalty. 

Central Features News, Times Bldg., New York. Charles Dana 
Buys exclusive news and human-interest, scientific pictures and 
illustrated features; obbies, art, handicraft. Send adequate cap- 
tion material with 8x10 photos. Outright purchase, varying rates 

Central Press Association (King Features Syndicate), 1435 E 
12th St., Cleveland, Ohio. Courtland C. Smith, Newsfeature 


erard Chapman, 116 West Ave., Great Barrington, Mass. 
First and second rights to serials, short stories, and short- 
shorts by established writers. Rates and methods of payment 
individually arranged. 

Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6. 
F. A. Fitzhugh. News service. Columns, panels, strips. Outright 
purchase, on acceptance or publication; royalty basis. 

Columbia News Service, 175 5th Ave., New York 10. Photo- 
graphs mainly; first and second rights, serials, short stories; 
short-shorts; any length. Outright purchase, Acc. 

Columbia Newsphotos, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
1000 free-lance photos every month; singles or series with news 
or feature slant. $2- $10, black and white; $10-$25, color, Acc 


[Continued on Page 26} 
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tecerco A Hopeful Writer 


By WALDO CARLTON WRIGHT 


My DEAR YOUNG FRIEND: 

The desire to express yourself lies deep inside 
you. Maybe too deep. But it’s there or you would 
never have picked up this magazine in the first 
place. But what you felt, this urge to write, 
is quite usual. Everyone wants to get into the 
act, see his byline. 

But people like you who read this magazine 
are at the next stage, ready to do something 
about it. 

There's nothing new in self-expression. Savages 
in fur-lined BVD's had been trying to do the 
Same thing long ago by scratching the outlines 
of bisons on the walls of caves. 
~ But unlike you, these men did not have either 
the four-letter words or the pencils, ball-point 
pens, typewriters, and wire recorders that hope- 
lly clutter up acres of blank pages which come 
ack in little formal greeting from East Forty- 
cond Street. 
» You have turned to this magazine, not for the 
Sords or the tools, but for some ideas of how 
you can tell others what you want to say. You 
seek some insight that may uncork you, help you 
to tell the story that is in your heart and that 
you have not been able to get on paper. Or 
if on paper, that you haven't been able to sell. 
Right now you can take some comfort from 
the fact that the best stories are not in the an- 
thologies. They just hayen’t been written. They 
died as little wizened embryos inside someone like 
you who may have felt deeply, seen clearly, but 
could not bridge the gap, get it down on paper. 
The tales the minstrels sang, footing it from 
castle to castle, the stories around a million camp 
fires as armies moved about, the old wives’ tales, 
and the bits of folklore that amused, frightened, 
or otherwise delighted men down through the 
ages—much of this is lost. Someone like you failed 
to dig into the face of a clay tablet, or write it 
with a goosequill pen, or tap it out on a battered 
machine. They are gone and their loss leaves 
a hollow place in the minds of endless readers 
who might have enjoyed these stories. 
What then will distinguish you 


from these 


For years a writer of advertising and sales train- 
ing textbooks and a contributor of articles to 
general magazines and trade journals, Waldo Carl- 
ton Wright undertook serious study of fiction 
while attending the writers’ conference at Bread 
Loaf in 1947. Since then his short stories have ap- 
peared in Esquire, Suspense, and other periodicals. 
He is now a member of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Scranton. 
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other unknowns who also wanted to write short 
stories? How will the desire which you now 
have differ from the urge of the teller of recorded 
tales and the ones who became the de Maupas- 
sants, the Poes, the Chekhovs, the Maughams, the 
Faulkners, and the Sean O’Faolains? 

Did these and the legion of successful writers 
have more advantages than you have? Many of 
them lived in poverty. Did they have unlimited 
leisure in which to spin a fine tale? Many of 
them had other jobs, as clerks in counting houses, 
as cowboys, as cabin boys on sailing ships, as 
farmers and factory workers and soldiers. As busy 
housewives, as men in dead-end jobs, as bedfast 
invalids. 

How then did they differ from you if they 
had fewer advantages than most men of the 
country or time? 

First, they were born with or at least acquired 
all seeing eyes. They learned to withdraw a bit 
from life around them and look at it for the 
first time, not just aloof but both outside and in- 
side, seeing and feeling what went on yet not 
letting the ecstasy or pain or boredom stop them 
from painting it. 

It's a little bit like the wonder of a mirror. 
There you are, staring back at you. But there 
you are outside yourself, too, a different person, 
someone you may be quite in love with, but 
somehow not quite you, either. More like your 
subconscious. 

It’s this getting outside yourself and _uncork- 
ing your inner self that you have to cultivate if 
you want to be a writer, not necessarily a great 
writer, either, but one who will sell some of the 
stories you write. 

College professors who lecture knowingly about 
the art of creative writing tell their lambs that 
this quality is objectivity. It’s a good word. Re- 
member it when you are called on to talk to 
some woman's club. It is what you find in the 
stories of Steinbeck. It is the ability to be a num- 
ber one looker-reporter, to catch the significant 
detail, to say to the reader, “Look.” 

Next, you as a writer will have to take the 
next. step—sandpaper your feelings. It is the 
ability a blind person develops in the tips of 
his fingers, where there are over 5,000 nerve 
endings to a square inch of your more or less 
tender hide. 

Also you have other equally sensitive nerves 
that bring your impressions not only through 
your,eyes and fingers but through your ears and 
your tongue and schnozzle. There are none so 
blind as they who will not hear; none so deaf 
as those who will not hear. That goes not only 
for hypocrites but the worst form of hypocrites, 
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the writers who persistently refuse to use their 
senses. 

Now, let’s take a quick look-see at where you 
are heading as a writer. For you still have another 
job on your hands. You have to learn to be a 
reporter, but still not to take sides. For instance, 
let's take a reporter. He too is a writer. He has 
to observe, hear, touch, and almost taste the 
facts about the incident he writes about. But he 
dare not let his feeling get into what he writes 
unless he wants some ulcered city-desk editor 
to blue-pencil the feeling and opinion that has 
slopped over and mixed with facts, the way a 
columnist Winchells his stuff. 

At this point I feel the tug of the college 
professor at my elbow suggesting that I tell you 
that is subjective writing. That is, it can evolve 
into neo-symbolism. This may take form of a 
stream of consciousness or even become a Finne 
gan’s Wake. But I’m not going into that and 
you needn't either. Sing something simple, if 
you want to sell to the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Woman's Day, or This Week. 

But you as a writer are not denied this de 
light of Luella Parsoning your impressions, build 
ing into the straight reporting the impact on 
you of this pathetic incident, the stalk horror 
of that crime, or the twitching of a muscle high 
in the cheek of one of your troubled characters. 
You report accurately and selectively, but you 
also learn to look and feel and hear, inside the 
heart of your character as Chekhov and Joyce 
and Faulkner do. 

Then and only then are you doing creative 
writing. You are telling your story. Not only does 
your reader see the picture, as in the silent movie. 
Not only do you let your reader hear the words, 
as in the talkies or TV. You add what only the 
written word can convey, the significance of that 
incident and those words to the person who 
said them and the audience that hears them. 

One of the first lessons a painter tries to get 
over to his pupil is this development of sensi- 
tivity. The artist points out to the novice that 
he has never really learned to see. The pupil 
has taken in a certain outline and areas of 
space. But he is not aware of the shape of a tin 
can from every viewpoint, the play of light on 
a draped fiure, the real color of the shadow 
cast by pines on the snow, the dramatic story 
told by the lines in the face of the old woman 
who holds out her evening paper. 

If the young artist has to learn to see, you as 
an aspiring writer have a much more thorough 
job of awareness cut out for you. You have to 
learn not only to see but to hear, smell, taste, 
and touch what goes on around you and then 
sift out from the trivial the significant. 

Only then are you ready to uncover and ex 
plain fascinating facets of life that you have 
forgotten. Only then will you see what others 
may glance over and not recognize. 

You must write for a sense-blind reader so 
that he may see; you must feel, taste, smell, and 
touch life for him. And you must do this out 
of your own well of loneliness, your fourth 
dimension of the stories hidden inside you. 

Just telling you that will not enable you to 
acquire this awareness. 
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Rembrandt said: Practice what you know and 
it will make clear what now you do not know. 
In other words, by writing what you are aware 
of, you will write into it the feelings you have 
stored away. 

But like the true student you must take a new 
look at life. Stand on your head if need be. 
Look outside the person you have been, to the 
T-zone human thermometer, soundboard, all-see- 
ing-eye you have to become. 

In short, you'll become a selling writer to the 
extent that you look into the human heart and 
with understanding point out to your reader what 
you see there. This was the great art of Chekhov, 
of Hawthorne, of Anatole France. 


Popular Bard | 


By Stanton A. Cosientz 


“My wounded heart, alas! I'll never show! 
In silence, all alone, I'll-bear the blow.” 
So he declared; and having made this pledge. 
Put it in rhyme for all the world to know. 


This may make it appear that writing a short 
story is a gigantic task, not for you. It requires 
too much apprenticeship. It is for some young 
chap who has married a rich widow and_ has 
the time and urge to make his years less boring 
by becoming a craftsman. 

But, my friend, you must be willing to serve 
your apprenticeship whoever you are, if you 
really want to write. You have to learn to see 
so much that you can see the little. You have 
to hear so much that you can pick out the chance 
expression that discloses the significant. 

You have to feel so much that you acquire a 


sympathy and understanding of all human hearts. 


You even have to learn to use your nose so 
discriminatingly that you can help your reader 
lose himself in the evasive fragrant of apple 
blossoms as your hero speeds along a highway in 
a diesel truck with a load of hides. You have to 
become so aware of touch that your reader feels 
the softness of a cheek or the texture of a hang- 
man’s noose. 

For after all, writers are creatures of senses 
and masters of their minds. You feel first and 
think afterwards. Into that realm of your past 
you walk with your reader, your arm on his 
shoulder, your finger pointing, that his eyes may 
see what your quiet voice explains and so in 
terprets to him some third dimension of life. 

When you can do that, when you have learned 
to work with the magic of words so that they 
curve around and bend and convey what you 
mean, when you write at white heat and revise 
with the cold eye of the city desk, you will be 
writing the stuff that weary editors pick up out 
of the slush pile with the ever hopeful hunch 
that here at long last is a good story. 

Faithfully yours, 
Watpo CARLTON WRIGHT. 
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Tips for Beg 


By ALAN SWALLOW 


What markets are open to unknowns in_ the 
short story? 


With practically no exceptions, every magazine 
which uses short stories! All magazines of which 
1 know have a record of accepting work by un 
knowns. But of course the top magazines have 
the heaviest competition, so that one’s chances 
may be somewhat better in the magazines paying 
less. 


Should a would-be writer attempt both prose 
wand poetry if he is interested in both? Or should 
he concentrate on one? 


He ought to do both, so long as he keeps in- 
terest in both and finds them beneficial to him- 
self. The monetary returns, of course, will almost 
alwavs be better in prose, certainly so at the same 
level of accomplishment. 


How does a writer conduct intelligent research 
needed for his writing, such as historical novels? 


Research for writing is probably no different 
from research in history, the humanities, etc. The 
three chief methods are these: 
© 1. Library research; that is, into materials which 

re printed. A writer should familiarize himself 
with the various types of indexes, bibliographies, 
and other guides to printed information, and how 
to use them to find what he wants. Librarians are 
Usually most kind in helping anyone form a bib 
liography and run down material wanted. Some 
libraries are more resourceful than others, ol 
course, and many have specialized collections 07 
“holdings.” 

2. Interview; that is, direct’ questioning 0! 
persons who know the information desired. Tech 
niques of interviewing are frequently indicated ir 
writers’ magazines. They boil down, briefly, t 
three bits of advice: (a) know your subject before 
you interview him and arrange the interview a‘ 
the greatest convenience for him; (b) know what 
you are after and prepare a list of questions before 
the interview; (c) direct the interview efhcientl) 
with the least loss of time to the person who has 
granted the time and information. 

3. Letter to the source of information, provid 
ing a list of questions for answer. 

Research, to be efficient, presumes that you 
know what you are looking for. Get well in mind 
what you need, and then use the foregoing meth- 
ods. 


How does a beginning writer go about obtain- 
ing a copyright on his material? How long does 
a copyright remain in effect? 


Except for plays and speeches (which may be 
copyrighted—ask for forms C and D from the 
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Register of Copyrights, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C.) a writer does not copy- 
right his work. The reason is that it cannot be 
copyrighted in manuscript but only upon publica- 
tion; and at that time the publisher obtains the 
copyright, either in his own name or in the name 
of the writer. Copyright has a term, under present 
law, of 28 years, with the option of renewal for 
another 28 years. Only one renewal is possible, and 
after 56 years (or after 28 years, if renewal was 
not secured) a literary property goes into the 
“public domain.” 


What ts the purpose of writing for a small pub- 
lication when that publication does not pay for 
accepted material? 


Mr. Crawford has been good enough to ask me 
to write an article on the small magazines and 
provide a market list of them. At that time, | 
hope to go into this in more detail, with larger 
consideration of the problem. Briefly, one would 
write for such magazines for want of another 
market. This want of another market may be be- 
cause the particular writer may be producing ma- 
terial which does not have a sales possibility in the 
large magazines (some poetry, unusual fiction, the 
article of criticism and attack, are good examples) , 
or because his work is not yet good enough for the 
paying magazines and he is using the smaller mag- 
azines as training ground. 


Where does one find reliable and constructive 
criticism of manuscripts for a nominal fee? 


New writers have normally found criticism in 
the following places: 

1. Other writers, where the relationship is such 
that the critic can be objective and where the de- 
mand on the critic’s time is not an imposition. 
Young writers should be cautioned not to ask 
established writers to perform criticism until a 
possible relationship has already been otherwise 
established, just as they would not ask legal ad- 
vice from any lawyer without expecting to pay 
a professional fee. Established writers are fre- 
quently most friendly people and will at times lend 
a helping hand, but it should be on their own 
terms. 

2. Established professional manuscript critics, 
agencies, and criticism services. Many of these ad 
vertise in Author & Journalist. The University of 
Denver is probably the first regular educational 
institution to enter this field. Among the profes- 
sional critics, the new writer needs to choose 
and to sample to find the critic who can do the 
most good for him. Rates very but are becoming 
standarized, I believe. 

3. Summer writers’ workshops and conferences, 
set up for the purpose of manuscript criticism, as 
well as training. 
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Cook + Uy revision = SALES! 


Dec. 11, 1951 


Dear Mr. Brady: 

I received your letter of November 26th together 
with the copy of my revised manuscript. Thanks. 

I am very well pleased with the "streamlining" which 
you gave it and must admit that it is in much better 


shape for publishing. . . 


March 20, 1952 


Dear Mr. Brady: 

I was happy to get the contract and after reading it 
very carefully, it appears to be a very fair one 

in every respect. I have signed both copies and am 


returning one to you with my thanks. It is obvious 
that I have made no mistake in choosing you from 
among all the available agents to represent me and 
my interests. You certainly did not waste any time 
but sold it surprisingly soon after placing it 

on the market. « 


‘To protect his privacy, the identity of the above author is known only to the editors of 
this magazine as are full details of the revision and sale of his book to a leading royalt 
publisher. ‘This is but one of the many “case histories” of satisfied authors in my files. i 
not only revise and criticize scripts—I follow this with concentrated and enthusiastic sales 
eflorts to top N.Y. publishers. Send your script today. If it is ready for market I'll see 
that editors are reading it without delay; if some work has to be done, I'll suggest the 


best method. 


REVISION SERVICE — If you’ve revised 
your book (or article or story) so often 
that you’ve lost your objectivity or you do 
not have the time to revise, I will re-build 
your script eliminating the flaws in tech- 
nique so objectionable to editors. Write 
me about your book and your particular 
problem. I'll reply promptly. 


POETS! 1 am at present the only major 
New York agent offering qualified poetry 
criticism, sales service and/or marketing 
suggestions. Rates: $1 per page (with a 
maximum of 20 lines) — minimum fee 
per poem $3. Books of poetry, reading and 
market appraisal, $10. Send your verses 
today for prompt report of possibilities. 


RATES FOR READING AND/OR DETAILED CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF SHORT STORIES, ARTICLES, 


$1 per 1,000 words or fraction thereof—minimum fee per script $5. Enelose fee wi 


each manuscript. 


Reading and Criticism fee always refunded on sale of manuscript. MARKET APPRAISAL CHARGE FOR 


BOOKS, $5. 


PROFESSIONALS: 10% commission on sales if you are selling regularly to national magazines or if youve 
placed a book with a major company within the last two years. No reading fees but please write full 


details before sending material. 


Write today for free booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING. 
IN CHOOSING A LITERARY AGENT — WHY NOT THE BEST? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, Literary Agent 


Dept. AJ, 55 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 
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What Editors Want 


Here's a special opportunity for writers of short 
mysteries. Collier’s, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, 
is looking for this type of fiction in lengths from 
1,400-5,500 words. Payment will be the same as 
for other short stories—which means first-class rates. 

“Sound motivation, freshness of approach, in- 
genuity, and plausible characterization are, I sus 
pect,” writes Knox Burger, fiction editor, “over 
worked phrases when any editor sets forth his 
wants; but those are the qualities for which we'll 
look. We expect to consider all kinds of mysteries, 
providing they have suspense, are effective in their 
own terms, and are in good taste.” 

— Av] — 

Fantastic is a new Ziff-Davis quarterly contain 
‘ing tales of fantasy and science fiction. It’s a digest 
$size publication of 164 pages with six-color cover 
and line drawings inside the book. Emphasis is 
on fantasy, grounded on solid science—differing in 
this respect from the more sensational Amazing 
Stories and Fantastic Adventures, pulp monthlies 
issued by the same firm. The first issue contains 
Storics by noted scientists, who as a sideline write 

ction related to their fields. Professional authors 

of science fiction also appear. 
_ Payment is up to 10c a word. The editor is 
Howard Browne, 266 Madison Ave., New York 17. 

‘ — — 
» “Country Living” is the new family department 
the Country Gentleman, Independence Square, 
hiladelphia. It takes the place of the old “Coun- 
try Gentlewoman” department, which was directed 
primarily to farm women. “Country Living” is 
for men as well as women and uses also some ma- 
terial of interest to children. Subject matter in 
dudes building and remodeling, various phases of 
homemaking, family life, outdoor living. The us 
ual excellent rates are paid for accepted material. 

— Av] — 

“The Round Quarter Series of New Poets and 

rtists’” is a series of pamphlets presenting the 
work of new creative artists. The series is edited 
by Louis Brigrante, editor and publisher of Jnfo 
Magazine, Box 860, Grand Central Station, New 
York 17. 

— Ad] — 

Pageant Press has moved its offices to 130 West 
42nd St., New York 36. 

— Av] — 

Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 580 Fifth Ave., 
New York 36, has inaugurated a photograph serv- 
ice under direction of Amos Dale, to answer calls 
to illustrate books, pamphlets. and magazine arti- 
cles. Animals, outstanding news events, personali- 
ties, art studies, sports, aviation, industrial sub 
jects are possibilities. Pictures must be black and 
white glossies or color transparencies—no snap- 
shots of any sort. 

Photos will be offered on a one-use basis, and 
the agency will pay the photographer 50 per cent 
of the money received. The photographer will 
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then be asked to supply an additional print for 
possible subsequent sale. In submitting pictures 
enclose a stamped addressed envelope of the 
proper size. 

— — 

Pete Martin has been appointed entertainment 
editor of the Saturday Evening Post, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia. This is a new position. Mar- 
tin will devote time to encouraging and develop- 
ing promising magazine writers in the entertain- 
ment field, which includes television. 

— Ag] — 

Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 724 Fifth Ave. 
New York 19, can use correspondents in Denver, 
Dallas, Buffalo, Rochester, Minneapolis, Provi- 
dence, and Spokane—possibly in other cities. This 
is one of the biggest services of its kind, dealing 
with practically all industries and businesses. Pay- 
ment to correspondents is 65-80% of receipts from 
customers. Applicants should query Myron S. 
Blumenthal with details of trade journal or other 
experience and samples of published work. 

— — 

The first issue of New Era, a monthly published 
by the World Veterans Federation, has just ap- 
peared. This is a literary magazine emphasizing 
the international scene but will report also on war 
veterans’ activities throughout the world. It is pub 
lished in Paris along with a French edition, Ere 
Nouvelle, but manuscripts from American authors 
should be submitted to the publication in care of 
Ruder & Finn, 32 E. 68th St., New York 21. Pay- 
ment for 2,000-2,500 words, $50. Double this is 
paid to authors of high reputation—of whom there 
are a number in the first. issue. Articles should 
deal with an international theme and be of high 
literary quality. 


Radio-Electronics, 25 West Broadway, New York 
7, is in the market for original and interesting 
technical articles on TV, AM, FM; also articles on 
industrial electronic equipment—how it works and 
how to service it. Material is likewise wanted on 
receivers and electronic devices that can be built 
in the average TV and radio service shop or by 
the skilled home craftsman. This trade journal, 
which formerly paid on publication, now pays on 
acceptance; rates vary according to the importance 
of the MS. Fred Shunaman is managing editor. 

— — 

John L. Cooney is the editor of Curtain and 
Drapery Department Magazine, 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1. At present he is much in need of 
how-to-do-it_ merchandising tips, 250 words with 
one or two photos. Stories up to 1,000 words are 
wanted showing how new promotional or oper- 
ational techniques have increased sales. The pub- 
lication is largely pictorial and so all MSS. must 
be accompanied by photographs. Always query in 
advance. Payment on publication: 2c « word, $5 
a photo. [Continued on Page 28) 
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THE MAGAZINE WORLD 


The Catholic Family Press 


Here is a substantial, inviting market for fiction, articles, 


verse by members of all faiths 


By KATHERINE NEUHAUS HAFFNER 


the Catholic press, but it helps. Just as it 

helps if you are going to be a school teacher 
to know what a child is. I say this because in 
conversation several editors of Catholic maga- 
zines have informed me that the great bulk of 
manuscripts coming into their offices are writ- 
ten by persons who think they are slanting their 
work toward the Catholic magazines when they 
have not the faintest conception of what the 
Catholic Church is. 

One editor told me last summer that he can 
accept only one out of 200 manuscripts for this 
reason. Most of those he rejects are crackpot 
poetry, and fiction purporting to be Catholic 
stories. He said the writer dreams up any kind 
of sloppy drivel, tries compensating for his lack 
of skill by sticking in an old lady strolling in 
a moonlit garden saying a rosary, or lets a 
miracle solve the problem in the story, then as- 
sumes he has written a Catholic story. He sends 
off this trumpery to a Catholic editor, when all 
the time the editor wants short, interesting love 
stories. 

The time is past (if there ever was such a 
time) when a writer could drum up stereotyped. 
wheezy, dull material, fling in a few pious gen- 
eralities, have a Catholic eat meat on Friday, or 
preach for a paragraph or two for good measure, 
ship it off, and expect a Catholic editor to send 
him a check by return mail. It won't work. 
Catholic editors sleep with their eyes open. 

If Catholics want to be preached to, they 
will go to Mass and listen to a sermon. Inspira- 
tional articles, yes; preachy, no. Besides, if the 
editor wants an article about the church, he 
knows any number of priests or well-versed lay- 
men capable of turning out what he is looking for. 

If you are a Catholic, the Catholic press should 
be a natural outlet for your work. Yet, although 
the Catholic magazines are a specialized field, 
they are not entirely so; there is room for writers 
who are not of this faith. If you are not a Catho- 
lic, or at least fairly conversant with Catholic 
philosophy and practices, leave writing about the 
church to someone else. The editor can spot a 
phony article filled in with a lot of sentimental 
twiddle-twaddle the minute he rips open the en- 
velope containing your script. There are numer- 
ous other kinds of material acceptable to the 
Catholic press. I know a writer who has never 
been inside a Catholic church who sold a Catholic 
magazine an article on the behavior and dress 
of young people applying for their first jobs. 
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Vo don’t have to be a Catholic to write for 


I am a housewife with one daughter just out 
of college, a son and daughter still in college, 


and a daughter in high school. I do my own 
housework, as well as parent-teacher, church, and 
civic work. I write for Catholic weeklies and 
monthlies all over the United States and a 
Catholic daily, in addition to a few other pub- 
lications. In my spare time I have written and 
sold around $500 worth of short stories, essays, 
and articles in the past year, the checks ranging” 
from $7 to $40 each. I have had some poems 
printed. 

I do not write for money, but I get paid for 
my work—there’s a difference. I have written 
a novel, and am currently up to my ears in a 
5,000-word assignment that involves much_ re- 
search. I started to write because I liked to. It 
is fast becoming a compulsion. Rejection slips 
still bother me, but they do not scare me. When 
a manuscript comes back, I send it out again 
by return mail. I try to keep my word lengths 
acceptable to several magazines. 

I find writing hard work, yet most satisfying. 
I write, rewrite, polish, and rewrite some more. 
I hope to become a full-time writer before long. 

I have written articles for Catholic magazines 
that were definitely Catholic articles. I have 
written other stories about friendship, sermons, 
illness, football, and home and family life sub- 
jects that would have been suitable for other 
magazines as well. I have used the query system 
with some success in writing articles. I write 
letters to accompany my manuscripts only if I 
have something to say. Titles like “Women Talk- 
Too Much,” “For God's Sake,” and “Mothers Are 
a Sorry Lot” have sold first time out. 

The majority of Catholic magazines are home 
magazines, and are published for the average 
Catholic family. Most of them want material of 
1,000 to 1,500 words, a few accept stories and 
articles up to 2,500, a couple use material up to 
5,000 or 6,000 words. 

They want poems about home and children, 
essays. short-shorts, human interest features, how- 
to articles, fillers, anecdotes, adventure and mys- 
tery stories, some serials, articles on popular 
science, world trends, biography, current events, 
economics, education — well-written, up-to-date 
pieces of interest to Catholic lay readers. They 
want freshly plotted stories that leave the average 
reader with something worth while. 

There are some taboos! Slang is O .K. if it is 
used with a purpose other than a fill-in for the 
writer's lack of vocabulary. Smut, off-color mate- 
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Write for the Catholic Press! 


The 1952 
National CATHOLIC Almanac 


offers you DOUBLE help . . . 


| 
| 
| 
| 


reference book answering ALL your 
questions about the Catholic Church. Au- 
thoritative, readable, fully indexed. Over 
800 pages. 

A MARKET GUIDE, detailing rates, re- 
quirements etc., of dozens of Catholic 
magazines in need of MSS. 


2.50, cloth; $2.00, paper 


ORDER FORM 


St. Anthony’s Guild (Dept. 4-1580) 
Paterson 3, N. J. 


| enclose $ for copies 
ot THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC ALMANAC for 1952. 


Name Street 


City, Zone State - 


THE OPPORTUNITY 
OF A LIFETIME . . . 


You will become a selling writer if | take you in 
my limited group of writers, or it won't cost you a 
penny! 

If you have tried “’systems, plans, courses,”’ 
@tc., without success, write for my pamphlet which 
Qives details of this unique offer. 

One hitherto unpublished writer, working under 
my supervision, SOLD MORE THAN 100 STORIES 
within a four-month period. Here is a record no 
other teacher, school, or agency can approach. 


Send for the pamphlet today! It is FREE and puts 
you under no obligation. 


GEORGE KELTON 


Molibu 1, 


California 


Turn Your Ideas Into Dollars! 
Write For The Non-Fiction Market! 
The demand for good non-fiction exceeds the supply. 
Ronald J. Cooke’s new, up-to-the-minute Ten-Lesson 
Course in Non-Fiction Writing takes you through the 
various phases of this profitable field—fillers and 
news items, trade journals, general feature writing, 
and camera journalism. Learn how to ‘‘write to 

sell.’’ Send today for free information. 
J. C. SLOAN, Publisher’s Agent 
P.O. Box 1008, Dept. N Glendale, Calif. 
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rial, no. Spiritual background material must be 
original and dynamic. Catholic magazines want 
true pictures of life, good and bad. 

Most Catholic editors are interested in good 
material, rather than the name of the author. 
They like writers who are not afraid to do some 
research. They stress short, clear sentences, down- 
to-earth material. 

Timeliness is important, of course, as it iy in 
any other writing. Get seasonal material in three 
to six months ahead of publication date. 

Most Catholic editors are priests. Do not let 
this scare you if you are not acquainted with 
priests. They are swell people, have a sense of 
humor, and are gracious about taking the time 
to write to, authors. They usually give reasons 
for rejections—in plain language too. Should they 
like your manuscript at all, they will give you a 
chance to rewrite it if they cannot accept it as is. 

They answer their mail with reasonable prompt 
ness. When they like your work, they will often 
request a future article, whether they buy your 
current one or not. Should you drop in to visit 
one of them, he will all but kill you with kindness. 

If your aim in life is to get rich quickly, writ 
ing for the Catholic magazines is not the way 
to realize this aim. Most of them pay from % 
cent to 4 cents a word. A few pay higher rates. 
The average is about 1% cents. 

On the other hand, if your aim is to do some 
constructive work with your typewriter, have some 
fun, and get paid moderately at the same time, 
shoot some of your stuff to the Catholic maga- 
zines. They welcome good material of many types. 
their business ethics are sound, and your rela- 
tionship with the editors will be satisfying. 

See you in the Catholic press sometime. 


SOME CATHOLIC MAGAZINES 


The Apostle, 2800 8. Archer Ave., Willow Springs, 
Ill. Edward J. Kubaitis. Family monthly, Ar- 
ticles, stories 1,000-2,000, poems, : fillers. Fair 
rates, Acc. 

Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. Rev. P. J. Carroll. 
Home weekly, stories and articles 2,500-2,800, 
serials 20 chapters or fewer. $5 per 650 words; 
verse $2 to $5, Pub. 

Catholic Digest, 41 E. 8th St. St. Paul 2, Minn. 
Rev. Paul Bussard. A few original articles (no 
fiction) , good rates, Pub. 

Catholic Home Journal, 220 37th St., Pittsburgh 
1, Pa. Rev. Urban Adelman. Monthly. Articles, 
stories, verse. No movie star stories; no stories 
about living persons. Ic; verse $5, Pub. 

Christian Family & Our Misstons, 365 Ridge Ave., 
Fvanston, Ill. Rev. F. M. Lynk. Monthly. 
Stories, articles, Ace. 

Columbia, P. O. Drawer 1670, New Haven, Conn, 
John Donahue. Monthly. Stories 3,000-6,000, 
$50-$150; articles 2,500-4,000, $35-$100; verse 
(short) $5-$15, Acc. 

Companion of St. Francis & St. Anthony, Mount 
St. Francis, Ind. Rev. John T. Loftus. Short- 
shorts and articles, 1,000-2,000, verse, photos. 
No set rate, Acc. 
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Cor, Hales Corners, Wis. Rev. George Pinger. 
Home monthly. Stories, articles 1,500-3,000, 
114-2c, Acc. 

Crosier Missionary, Box 744, Hastings, Neb. Rev. 
Benno Mischke. Stories 1,000-2,500, Yoc-lc; ar- 
ticles to 2,000 Ic up, Acc. Verse. 

Extension, 1307 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Eileen O’Hayer. Short-shorts 1,000-1,500; short 
stories and articles 2,000-5,000; serials 30,000; 
verse; Cartoons; picture stories. Good rates, Acc. 

Franciscan Message, Pulaski, Wis. Rev. Fulgence 
Masiak. Monthly magazine for the common 
man. Stories and articles 1,200-1,500, 2c, Acc. 
Verse, $5-$10. 

Holy Name Joural, 141 E. 65th St., New York 21. 
Rev. H. C. Graham. Articles of interest to 
Catholic men. $5 page, Pub. 

Information, 401 W. 59th St., New York 19. Rev. 
Albert A. Murray. No fiction, articles to 2,000. 
2c, Aec. 

Josephinum Review, Worthington, Ohio. Rev. 
Leonard J. Fick. Bi-weekly home magazine, 
stories 900-1,500, articles 1,000-1,200 preferably 
with photos, no verse. 34¢ up, Acc. 

Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 E. Fordham 
Rd., New York 58. Rev. Thomas H. Moore. 
Family monthly. Stories to 2,500; articles 1,500. 
Religious verse. 2c, Acc. 

Miraculous Medal Magazine, 1000 EF. Price St., 
Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pa. Rev. Joseph 
A. Skelly. Stories 114¢ up, verse 50c line up, 
Acc. No articles. 

Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, 719 Batavia Ave.. 
Geneva, Ill. Rev. Fred J. Balling. Family 


monthly. Short stories 1,500-2,000; fillers 1140. 


Acc. 


Precious Blood Messenger, Carthagena, Ohio. Rev. 
M. J. Foltz. Religious monthly. Short-shorts 
800; short stories 2,000, articles 1,500; verse to 
12 lines. up, Ace. 

St. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic St., Cin- 

cinnati 10, Ohio. Rev. Victor Drees. Family 

monthly. Escapist fiction, Catholic articles 2,000- 

2,500; verse, all kinds. 3c up, Acc. 

Joseph Magazine, St. Benedict, Oregon. Mae 

Heggie. Family monthly. Short-shorts  1,000- 

1,500; short stories 3,000-3,500; articles 1,000- 

3,000. 114 up, Acc. Verse all kinds to 32 lines, 

25c per line. 

The Saviour’s Call, Salvation Seminary, St. Naz- 
ianz, Wis. Rev. Dominic Giles. Family month- 
ly. Short-shorts 500-600, short stories 2,500-3,000 
to $25; articles 2,500-3,000 to 2c a word, Acc. 
Verse to 25¢ a line. 

The Sign, Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. 
Rev. Ralph Gorman. General montlily. Fic 
tion 1,000-4,000; non-fiction 1,000-3,000. $75 
to $200, Acc. 

The Torch, 141 FE. 65th St, New York 21. Rev, 
Norbert Georges. Short stories, articles, $5 a 
page up, Acc, Verse, photos. 

Victorian, Father Baker’s Homes of Charity, Lacka- 
wanna 18, N. Y. Robert K. Doran. Family 
monthly. Fillers 25-250 words, stories and ar- 
ticles to 2,000. Ic to 4e, Ace. 

The Vincentian, 1405 South Ninth St., St. Louis 
4, Mo. Rev. Joseph E. McIntyre. Family 
monthly. Stories 1,500-2,500, $15 to $36; ar- 
ticles 1,000-2,000, $10 to $25; photos $3. ta 
$5; verse, Acc. 


St. 
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$6000 Annually for Prize Short Stories 


First $2000 Third 
Second $1500 Fourth 


lar monthly issues. 


For particulars write to 


published in Conquest — a new monthly fiction magazine 
devoted exclusively to stories written by new authors 


PLUS . . . payment of $100 for each short story (4000 words maximum) 
and $50 for each short-short (1500 words maximum) published in the regu- 


Only subscribers, who qualify as new or relatively unknown authors, 
can submit manuscripts. 


WRITERS CONTEST PUBLICATIONS, INC 


$1000 Fifth $500 
$ 750 Sixth $250 


418 State Street 


Publishers of Conquest — DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO FICTION BY NEW AUTHORS 


St. Joseph, Michigan 


May, 1952 


YOU'RE MISSING PLENTY-IF YOU 


A jam-packed new magazine—featuring the world’s 
top writers—telling you how you, too, can do it 
Here are some of the stars in RTW: 

~ @ Frank Scully, author of Behind the Flying Saucers 
_ @ Anya Seton, author of Dragonwyck 

» @ Charles Jackson, author of The Lost Weekend 
@ Johnson McCulley, creator of Zorro 

_@ Henry Klinger, editor, 20th-Century-Fox 

~ @ Phil Stong, author of State Fair 

-° Ilka Chase, author of In Bed We Cry 

~ @ Fulton Oursler, author of The Greatest Story Ever 
Told 

~@ Natalie Anderson Scott 

@ Robert Turner 

e@ Geoffrey Cotterell 

Willard H. Temple 

‘PLUS Deadline Market Letter, a section of last- 
minute market tips inserted just as each issue goes 
to press; Manuscript Clinic, where top editors such 
as Margaret Cousins of Cosmopolitan and Good 
Housekeeping, Robert Meskil of The American 
Magazine, and Howard Browne of Ziff-Davis analyze 
stories point by point and tell why they didn’t sell; 
detailed requirements of 600 top markets; and many 
other top features. 

Get one year of RTW—twelve jam-packed issues— 
by sending $2.50 ($3.00 outside U.S.A.) in check, 
money order, or cash to 


REPORT TO WRITERS 


Dept. Y 


| 


55 West 42nd St. New York 36, N. Y. 


EXTRA—ABSOLUTELY FREE—Along with your sub- 
scription, you'll receive a patented word-counter de- 
vice, which eliminates the drudgery and does the 
work for you—gives you an accurate word-count on 
any manuscript in a few quick minutes. 
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Where to attend 
writers’ conferences 


ago, summer conferences have grown to be 

important events to a large number of per- 
sons seriously interested in writing as a_profes- 
sion or a principal avocation. 


In the summer of 1952 there will be in the 
neighborhood of 40 such conferences. The en- 
rollment will be probably around 5,000. In addi- 
tion, conferences have been held in the winter 
and spring months, such as the Christian Writers’ 
Institute at Chicago, the Drury College Writers’ 
Conference at Springfield, Mo., and the Western 
Pennsylvania Conference for Readers and Writers 
at Pittsburgh. 

The conferences vary in length from a day to 
a period of weeks. Likewise they vary in empha- 
sis as to type and character of writing. Most 
offer lectures or courses in various fields, though 
some deal exclusively with verse and one is con- 
fined to the writing of fiction. 


oe small beginnings less than 30 years 


For convenience the list below is classified by 
regions. General data are given about each con- 
ference. Any writer contemplating attending a 
conference should obtain the bulletins issued by 
those which he is considering. ‘These publica- 
tions will be of great help toward deciding 
where one will get-the greatest benefit. 


EAST 


The Fiction Writers’ Conference, Putney, Vt. Founded 1948 
August 17-30. Subject: fiction only—short story, novel, etc. Wa!- 
ter Hendricks, director; John Farrar, John Aldridge, Roger W. 
Straus. Tuition including room and board: $135. College credit. 
Expected enroliment, 50. Address Walter Hendricks, The Fiction 
Writers’ Conference, Putney, Vt. 


ti Professional Writing 


rdham University’s Summer I 
Ave., New York. Established 


Fo! 
and Radio-TV, 190th St. and 3rd 
1947. July 5-August 14. Subjects: creative writing, journalism, 
radio, TV. The Rev. Alfred J. Barrett, S. J.; Herschel Brickell, 
Edwara A. Walsh, Edgar L. Klater, William A. Coleman. Tuition 
$30 per course. Expected enrollment, 200. Address the Rev. Al- 
fred J. Barrett, Fordahm University, New York 58, N. Y. 


League of Vermont Writers’ Institute, Fleming Museum, Uni- 
vesity of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. July 15-16. Fee, $2. Expected 
attendance, 200. Address Laura Loudon, News Bureau, University 
of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 


Middlebury College Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference, Middlebury, 

Vt. Founded 1926. August 13-27. Subjects: novel, short 
ore Morrison, director; 
, dchn Ciardi, John T. Fische 

Rachel Mackenzie, Frank O'Conner, Fletcher Pratt, Eric P. Swen- 
son, William Sloane, Jessamyn West. Tuition, including room and 
board: $155-$205, contributors; $130-$180, auditors. Fellowship 
awards. Expected enrollment, 120. Address: Margaret L. Hop- 
aw ner ga of the Summer Schools, Middlebury College, Mid- 
dlebury, Vt. 


Mildred I. Reid Writers’ Colony, Contoocook, N. H. Founded 
1938. June 30-August 31. Subjects: all types of writing. All 
courses taught by Miss Reid. Tuition: $30-$40 weekly including 
room and Prizes: steeee tuitions for the following year. Ex- 
pected enrollment, 90. Address Mildred I. Reid, 134 Dundee Rd., 
Northbrook, Ill. 


Philadelphia Regional Writers’ Conference, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Founded, 1949. June 11-13. Subjects: all types of writing. Olga 
P. MacFarland, president; Mildred B. Lissfelt, Patricia Price, Sara 
Brock, Florence Kerigan, Walter M. Breish, L. Sprague de Camp, 
Elizabeth Gilcreest, G:adys Knipe, Mabel Love, Edward McLaugh- 
lin, Vida . Schuessele. Prizes awa Expected enrollment, 
300. Address: Walter M. Breish, 4223 N. Third St., Philadelphia 
40, 


AUTHOR JOURNALIST 
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School of Modern Critical sige University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington, Vt. Founded 1951. 16-27. Subject: criticism of 
modern fiction. John W Aldridge, director; R. P. Blackmur. 
Malcolm Cowley, Norman Holmes Pearson, Elizabeth Drew, Allen 
Tate, Arthur Mizener, Mark Schorer. College credit. Tuition, $50 
Expected enrollment, 60. Address: John W. Aldridge, University 
of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 


Southern New England Writers’ Conference, Ridgefield, Conn. 
Founded 1952. To be held in June, dates not yet set. Herschel 
Brickell, director; Charles Angoff and others. Address Hersche! 
Brickell, Ridgefield, Conn. 


State of Maine Writers’ Confere Ocean Park, Maine 
Founded 1941. August 7-8. Subjects: Y oranlive prose, poetry, com- 
mercial writing. Fee, $1. Mrs. Bhima Sturtevant, chairman 
Robert G. Berkelman, Naomi Harrington, Richard Merrifield 
Address Adelbert M. Jakeman, Sea Haven, Ocean Park, Maine 


University of Connecticut Writers’ Conference, Storrs, Conn 
Founded 1950. June 22-27. Subjects: non-fiction, poetry, novel, 
short story, juveniles, television, drama. R. W. Stallman, di- 
rector; Malcolm Cowley, W. C. Williams, Jean Malaquais, Isaac 
Rosenfeld, Hildebrande Swift, Lynn Ward, Eunice Blake, Mar- 
@aret McElderry, Clara Claasen, Paul Revere Reynolds, Jay 
Garon, Felix Jacovas. Tuition: $22.50 contributor fee; $17.50 
aditor fee. $100 fiction award offered by Doubeday & Co 
Expected enrollment, 65. Address: R. W. Stallman, Box U56, 
Storrs, Conn. 


University of New Hampshire Writers’ Conference, Durham, 
N. H. Founded 1938. August 11-22. Subjects: fiction, poetry, non- 
fiction, and others. Carroll S. Towle, director; Robert P. Tris- 
tram Coffin, Charles Angoff, Margaret Coit, J. Donald Batcheller, 
Shirley Barker, Herschel Brickell. Expected attendance, 100 
S. Towle, University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
am, 4 


Writers’ Conference, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y 
Founded 1923. Writing courses, July 6-August 15; conference, 
July 21-August 7. Subjects: short story, magazine article, novel, 
drama, poetry, magazine editing, and others. Donald L. Clark, 
chairman; Leonie Adams, Deniel B. Dodson, Martha Foley, Ed- 
mund Fuller, Vernon Loggins, Dorothy McCleary, G'en H 
Muilin, Rowe Wright. College credit. Tuition $27 up. Expected 
enrollment, 200. Address: Summer Session Bul'etin of Information, 
Office of University Admissions, Columbia University, New York 
27, N. ¥ 


Writers’ Workshop, Chaitauqia Summer Schools, Chautauqua, 

Y. Founded 1947. Jine 30-July 11. Subjects: poetry, fiction, 
non-fiction. David Morton, director. College credit. Tuition, $20- 
$40. Expected enrollment, 60. Address Mrs. Ruth M. Skinner, 
Chautauqua Summer Schools, Chautauqua, N 


The Writers’ Workshop, Tufts College, Medford, Mass. Founded 
1952. July 1-25. Subjects: poetry, fiction, non-fiction. John 
Holmes, director; Robeson Bailey, Emily Pauline Flint. College 
credit. Tuition: $15 per credit. Expected enrol'ment 45. Address: 


Prof. John Holmes, Packard Hall, Tufts College, Medford 55, 
a 


MIDDLE WEST 


Christian Writers’ and Editors ‘Conference, Green Lake, Wis 
Pounded 1951. July 7-12, conference; July 12-19, special writing 


licity, devotional. Dr. Benjamin P. Browne, director: Eugene 
Exman, Phyllis Whitney, O. K. Armstrong, Herbert A. Phi!brick, 
E. Ta'madge Root, Lawrence Nelson, Harvey Jacobs, Margaret 
App'egarth. Tuition: $10. Wxpected enroliment, 125. Address 
mart Benjamin P. Erowne, 1703 Chestnut St., Philade’phia 3, 


Indiana University Writers’ Conference, Boomington, Ind 
Founded 1940. July 13-19. Subjects: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, 
juvenile. Philip B. Daghlian, director; Nelson Al!lgren, Victoria 
Linco!n, John Ciardi, Richard H. Rovere, Isabel McLennan 
McMeekin. Tuition: $15 up. Indiana Authors’ Day awards to best 
books of year. 15 tuition scholarships for workshops in con- 
ference. Expected enrollment, 60. Address Philip B. Daghiian, 
Indiana University Writers’ Conference, Bloomington, Ind 


Missouri Writers’ Workshop, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. Founded 1947. June 16-21. Subjects: novel, short story, non- 
fiction, poetry, plays, movie scripts, te’evision. William Peden, 
director; Wa!ter Van Tilburg Clark, Ne!son A'gren, Warren Beck, 
John G. Neihardt, Frank Luther Mott, Alan Swallow. Tuition: 
$15 up. Farrar, Straus & Young Award, possible book pub’ica- 
tion. Expected enrollment, 40-50. Address William Peden, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


The Notre Dame Writers’ Conference, University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind. Founded 1949. June 23-28. Subjects: poetry, 
fiction, teaching of creative writing. Louis Hasley, director; Kar! 
Shapiro, Frank Luther Mott, Betty Finnin, John T. Frederick, 
Richard Sullivan, John Frederick Nims. Tuition $15 up. Expected 
enrollment, 79. Address Prof. Louis Hasley, Director, The 
Writers’ Conference, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Ohio Versewriters’ Conference, College of Wooster, Wooster, 
Ohio. Founded 1951. May 3. Subject: poetry. Loring Williams, 
director; Frederick H. Adler, Harry Ridenour, Marie Corrigan, 
Grace Goulder. Tuition: $1 members of Ohio Poetry Society; $2 
non-members; college students free. Cash prizes for sonnets, 
character sketches. Expected enrollment, 170. Address Loring 
Williams, 1559 E. 115th St., Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Ohio Writers’ Conference, Hotel Carter, Cleve'and, Ohio. 
Founded 1952. June 27-29. Subjects: article writing, fiction, 
poetry. Elaine Siebert, director; Irv. Leiberman, program chair- 
man; Ben Zevin, Russ Winterbotham, Louis Seltzer, Mae Winkler 
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9th SOUTHWEST... 


WRITERS 
CONFERENCE 


May 31 — June 1, 2, 3 


$1000.00 


in cash prizes in contest 


To be present for lectures, workshops, consultations: 


*EDITORS—of Western Sportsman, Holland’s, South- 
west Review, Seafood Business, Zane Grey West- 
ern, Texas Parade and others 


*PUBLISHERS to be represented—Doubleday, Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, Anson Jones Press, Naylor 
Company, Highlands Press, Dell Publications, 
plus Literary Guild of America 


*AUTHORS, JOURNALISTS, POETS—Garland Roark, 
J. Frank Dobie, Harnett T. Kane, Fred Gipson, 
Dillon Anderson, Martha Cheavens, Jewel Gib- 
son, George G. Williams, Margaret Young, Lon 
Tinkle, Ruel McDaniel, Boyce House, C. L. Son- 
nischen, Dr. John Baker, Dr. C. E. Castenada, 
Cr. Don Ward, Elizabeth Lee Wheaton, Isabel 
Ziegler, Virginia Nielson, Maydel Massey, Cash 
Asher, Charles Boeckman, Curtis Bishop, Fritz & 
Emilie Toepperwein, Dee Walker, J. Meredith 
Tatton, Van Chandler, Dr. Robert Rhode, H. B, 
Fox, Dr. Arthur Sampley, Grace Noll Crowell 
and Dr. E. J. Pratt. 


*AGENT—Edith Margolis of August Lenniger Liter- 
ary Agency 


PROMOTE YOUR WRITING CAREER 
VIA CRITICISM, CONTACTS, SALES 


Write now for brochure and contest rules to 


Director Dee Woods 
406 S. Carancahua Corpus Christi, Texas 


Southwest Writers Conference Sessions will be in 
the beautiful Driscoll Hotei 


| 
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THIRD WRITERS’ ROUND-UP 


WEST TEXAS STATE COLLEGE 
Canyon, Texas 


June 23, 24, 25, 26, 27 


A workshop and lecture series on most types of writing 
Loula Grace Erdman: Director of conference and instructor 
of 3-weeks creative writing course, June 23-July 11 (3 
sm. hrs. college credit). 


First week of the course requires conference attendance. 


For information write to: Dr. Jack Walker, Box 651, 
Station 1, Canyon, Texas. 


Ideal climate, comfortable rooms, and good food. Combine 
helpful instruction with your vacation. 


Make Your Vacation 
PROFITABLE this Year! 


SPEND YOUR SUMMER WITH THE CRITIC WHO 
WROTE THe PRIZE-WINNING NOVEL 
“THE DEVIL’S HANCMAIDENS’’ 


Yes, you may come and live at my Writers’ Co!ony in N.H 
for from 1 day to 8 weeks. Tuition includes private writing 
“instruction, room, meals. For references see Who's Who in 
the Midwest and my novel THE DEVIL‘S HANDMAIDENS 
$3 50). Autographed copy plus information on how | can 
help You succeed in your particular field, by mail or at my 
ed in New Hampshire Extremely reasonable rates 


MILDRED I. REID 


Dundee Rd. Northbrook, 


PHILADELPHIA RIGIONAL WRITERS’ CONFZRENCE 
June 11, 12, 13 at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
Workshops in short story, drama, science-fict on, confes- 
Sions, poetry, juveniles, television, with the best instructors 

moderate rates. 
For full eo of speakers and lecturers write to 
Walter M. Breish, Registrar 
4223 N. Third Street Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


July 5-12, 1952 Green Lake, Wisconsin 


CHRISTIAN Writers’ 
and Editors’ Conference 


Expert help for beginning or experienced writers 
Plus second week, July 12-19, for writing 


For details, write to: Dr. P. Browne, 
1703 Chestnut St., Philedelphic 3, Pa. 


NOOHA TAGA—2; writers’ co- 
operative—pools experience 
and resources to sell or pub- 
lish at least 20% of its mem- 
bers’ annual screened output. 


227 Bedell Bidg., San Antonio 
Texas 


hkish (Nora Benson), Emma La Faver, Hazel 
Tuition, $30. Cash prizes for articles, fic- 
Address Irv. Leiberman, 


Zora 
Collister Hutchison. 
tion, verse. Expected enrollment, 200. 
1555 Luxor Road, East Cleveland, Ohio. 
Nebr. 


Paxton, Omaha, 


Omaha Writers’ Conference, Hote! 
1946. June 13-15. Dr. L. 
, William P. Coleman, Mrs. Marion Brown, Ro 
Subjects: short fiction, television writing, poetry, feature articles. 
Tuition: $1-$5. pec enrollment, 60. Address Mrs. George 


Mecham, 310 S. 57th St., Omaha, Nebr. 


University of Omaha Writers’ Conference, Omaha 1, Nebr. 
Founded 1952. June 3-13. Subjects: novel, short story. Walter 
Van Tilburg Clark, director. Tuition: $20. Address Ra'ph M. 
Wardle, Chairman, Department of English, University of Omaha, 
Omaha 1, Nebr. 


e Writers’ Institete, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Pounded 1945. Subjects: ficticn, non-fiction, M. 
Fulcher, director; Mari Sandoz, Rona'd E. Mitchell. 

Expected enrollment, 75. Address Paul M. Fulcher, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Claremont Writing Wcerkshop, C'aremont College, Calif. June 
24-August 1. A part of the summer session of the college. Ad- 
dress Luther J. Lee, Jr., Harper Hall, Ciaremont College, Clare- 
mont, Calif 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


Northern Rocky Movntain Roundup of Regional! Arts, Writers’ 
Conference, Missoula, Mont. Founded 1949. July 30- August 8 
Subjects: novel, short story, poetry, commercia' poetry, magazine 
fiction, non-fiction, Western fiction, juveni'es, biography. H. V. 
Tarom, director; Van Wyck Brooks, Les‘ie A 
Simson Curry, Dorothy M. Johnson, 

Fox. Tuition: $25. Expected enrollment, 50. Address H. V 
Larom, Montana State University, Missou!a, Mont. 


University of Wyoming Fourth Annval S mmer Program in the 
Creative Arts. Founded 1949. June 9-Juy 11. Subjects: novel, 
poetry, short story, juveniles. Allan Willman, director; Joseph 
Lang!and, Richard Wilbur, Wa'ter Havighurst. Tuition, $44. Co!- 
lege credit. Address: Allan Willman, Creative Arts Program Com- 
mittee, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo 


Workshop for Writers, University of Denver, Denver 10, Colo. 
Founded 1945. June 23-Ju!y 25. Subjects: novel, popular story. 
quality story, poetry, non-fiction, juvenile. Alan Swal'ow, direc- 
tor; Vardis Fisher, Marian Castle, Vincent McHugh, William 
Peden, Thomas Hornsby Ferril, Odessa Davenport, William E. 
Barrett, Virginia Greene Millikin, Donna Geyer, Dorothy E. 8. 
Hansen, Bruce P. Woodford, Patricia Campbell, Frances Traher 
College credit. Tuition: $9 up. Expected enrollment, 70. Address 
Dr. Alan Swallow, University of Denver, Denver 10, Colo. 


The Writers’ Conference in the Rocky Mounta‘ns, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. Founded 1930. July 21-August 8. Sub- 
jects: novel, poetry, non-fiction, juvenile, popular 
fiction, serial novel. director; Jean Statford, 
Karl Shapiro, Thomas Hornsby Ferril, Jessamyn West, Arthur 
Gordon, Phyllis i sepals William E. Barrett, C. E. Scoggins. 
Tuition: $45-$85 pected enrollment, 100. Address Don Saun- 
ders, eens Writers”. Conference, University of Colorado, Boul- 
der, 


riters’ gr pares University of Utah, Salt Lake City 1, 


The W 
Utah. Founded 1947. J 6-27. Subjects: poetry, novel, short 
story, juvenile. Brewster Ghiseiin, director; Stephen Spender, 
Earle Birney, Caroline Gordon, Peter Taylor, Elizabeth En- 
right. Tuition: $25 up. Expected enrollment, 70. Address Brewster 
Ghiselin, Director, The Writers’ Conference, Bldg. 105, Room 279, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


“This is the sort of thing that first got me in- 
terested in writing.” 


AUTHOR ¢ JOURNALIST 
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SOUTH 


sas Writers’ Conference, Petit Jean State Park, Morrillton, 

“<" Founded 1944. First week in June. Subjects: short story, 

feature story, juvenile, poetry. Mrs. Bernie Babcock, Lily Car- 

michael, Sherwood, Ruth Arnold Leveck, 

Charlotte Mc- 

> Amy Jean 

Greene. Tuition: $5 students, $8 all others. Cash prizes. Ex- 

peted enrollment, 150. Address Mrs. Bernie Babcock, MacArthur 
Park, Little Rock, Ark. 


Beersheba Springs Writers’ Conference, Beersheba Springs, Tenn 
Founded 1948. August 17-31. Subjects: novel, short story, feature 
juvenile, poetry, journalism. Harry Harrison Kroll, director; na- 
tionally published writers. Tuition: $25-$35. Expected enrollment, 
100 ddress Harry Harrison Kroll, University of Tennessee, 
Martin, Tenn. 


Florida Writers Colony Writers’ Conference, Venice, Fla. Founded 
1950. June 15-21. Subjects: all fields. Joseph Lawren, director; 
Elizabeth Counselman, William Addleman Ganoe. Tuition: $10 
entrance, $10 first course, $5 subsequent courses. Ten prizes 
Expected enrollment, 75. Address Joseph Lawren, P. O. Box 
87, Venice, Fla. 


Huckleberry Mountain Workshop Camp, Hendersonville, N. C 
Founded 1939. June 29-August 23. Subjects: novel, juvenile fic- 
tion, non-fiction, plays, poetry, photography. Evelyn G. Haynes, 
director; Vivian Laramore Rader, Helen Dieh! Olds, Ruth McCoy 
Harris, George McCalmon, Jean Hersey, Manly Wade Wellman, 
Richard Walser, Edwin Osgood Grover, Chester Smith. Tuition 
$10 a week. Expected enrollment, 45. Address Miss Evelyn G. 
Haynes, Hendersonville, N. C. 


_Ovark Writers and Artists Spring Powwow, Spring Hotel, Eureka 
Springs, Ark. June 27-29. Address Mrs. Cora Pinkley Call, Eureka 
Springs, Ark 


Ridgecrest Baptist Assembly Writers’ Conference, Ridgecrest, N 
Cc. July 31-August 6. Address Clifton J. Allen, Southern Baptisi 
Convention, 161 Eighth Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Writing for Home Ec i Morgant W. Va. Founded 
1951. June 30- July 15. Subjects: home economics and related 
fields. Dr. Sara Ann Brown, Ruth Anna Russel, Donovan Bond, 
Ruth D. Noer. Tuition: $15. College credit. Expected enrollment, 
a a Dr. Sara Ann Brown, 111 Oglebay Hall, Morgantown, 

a 


SOUTHWEST 


of h t Writers and Writers’ Workshop, 
Pn State College, Flagstaff, Ariz. Founded 1951. June 23- 
July 4. Primarily for students in the summer school of the 
college. Antoinette Smith, director. Address Dr. Antoinette 
Smith, Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Ariz. 


Corpus Christi Fine Arts Colony, Corpus Christi, Tex. June 


2-14. Subjects: poetry, short story. Courses taught by Robert 
* Tristram Coffin. Contest; scholarships. Address Corpus 
Christi Fine Arts Colony, 201 Kozar St., Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Short Course on Professional Writing, University of Oklahoma. 
Norman, Okla. Founded 1938. June 3-5. Subjects: fiction, non- 
fiction, poetry. W. S. Campbell, director; Foster Harris. Tuition: 
$7.50. Expected enollment, 200. Address: Prof. W. S. Campbell, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 


Southwest Writers’ Conference, Corpus Christi, Texas Found- 

19: May 31-June 3. Subjects: five major fields of writ- 
ing. Dee Woods, Director; Harnett Kane, J. Frank Dobie, 
Martha Cheavens, Dillon ‘Anderson, Garland Roark, George G. 
Williams, Fred Gipson, Jewel Gibson, Boyce House, Ruel Mc- 
Daniel, Dr. John Baker, Elizabeth Lee Wheaton, Maydel Mas- 
sey, Virginia — Nielson, Isabel Ziegler, Lon Tinkle, Cash Asher, 
Charles Cc. L Dr. C. E. Castenada, 
H. B. Fox, Van Chandler, Dee Walker, Meredith Tatton, Arthur 
Sampley, Grace Noll Crowell, Dr. Robert Rhode, Edith Margo- 
lis. Tuition: auditory $12; contributing $25. Enrollment limit- 
ed to 300. Cash prizes and royalty contracts awards. ress: 
Director Dee Woods, 406 S. Carancahua, Corpus Christi, Texas 


Writers’ Kound-Up, West Texas State College, Canyon, Tex 
Founded 1950. June 23-July 11. Subjects: novel, short story, 
juveniles, historical research, non-fiction, criticism, 
farm magazines. Loula Grace Erdman, director; Muriel Fuller, 
Dillon Anderson, C. L. Sonnischen, Lewis Nordyke, H. L “ 

becca Patterson College credit Tuition: $12 up Short 
story contest, novel contest. ted enrollment, 75. Address 
Dr Jack Walker, West Texas State College, Canyon, Tex 


MEXICO 


Mexico City Writing Center, Mexico City College, Mexico, D.F. 
Founded 1950. June 17-August 28. Subjects: 

article, poetry, Spanish-English translation. 
director; the eee Jerry Olson. College credit. Tuition 
$105. Addres: M. ison, Mexico City Writing Center, 
Mexico City College. Gisugen 136, Mexico, D.F. 
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Eighth Annual 


WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
June 23—July 25 


Directed by Alan Swallow 
University of Denver 


Workshop sessions in the popular story, quality 
story, novel, poetry, non-fiction, and juvenile. 


Among the lecturers and consultants will be Var- 
dis Fisher, Marian Castle, Vincent McHugh, 
‘Thomas Hornsby Ferril, Odessa Davenport, Don- 
na Geyer, Dorothy E. $. Hansen, William Peden, 
Virginia Greene Millikin, Florence Crannell 
Means, Bruce Woodford. 


Write for bulletin to: 
WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
University of Denver 
Denver 10, Colorado 


OHIO WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
June 27-28-29 


(Sponsored by the Cleveland Writers’ Guild) 


Three days of conferences, discussions, and lectures 
for Ohioans by well-known selling writers in three 
fields—articles, fiction and poetry. Also free manu- 
script criticism and marketing advice. 


CASH PRIZES! Write now for details. 


BOLTEY SCHOOL 


2123 E. 9th St. Cleveland, O. 


BEERSHEBA SPRINGS WRITERS 
CONFERENCE 


4th Annual Meeting August 17-31. 


In beautiful Cumberland mountains at historic old 
inn. Workshops in novel, literary and popular short 
story, feature, juvenile, poetry. Expenses low. Na 
tionally published instructors. 
Address: 
HARRY HARRISON KROLL, Director 
University of Tennessee Martin, Tenn. 
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COUNSELORS 


A. 
e Prose criticism, editing and ghostwriting by 
Thomas Francis Ritt and Dorothy Tooker, 
both free-lance writers and Editors of A.D. MAGAZINE. 
Criticism: $1.00 per 1000 words; $3.00 minimum 
Fee and return must mss. 


A.D. COUNSELORS 
109 Greenwich Avenue, New York 14, N. Y. 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Established 35 years. 
Manuscripts criticised, revised, typed, market- 
ed. Special attention to book manuscripts. 

Poetry. 


— ES M 


Cata rar on request. 


. REEVE, CRITIC. 
Franklin, Ohio 


DID YOU EVER WISH 


Phat you could find REALLY thorough, competent and 
spend criticism of your poems to show you why they do 
t sell to PAYING markets? 
WE INVITE YOU to take advantage of our amazingly 
low offer to find the answers. Send two poems under 30 
S each with self-addressed stamped envelope and one 
gl ($1) for a complete report and helpful suggestions 


revision. 
THE 


Dept. D, P. O. Box 352 urg, Oregon 


NEW YORK DELIVERY! 


Your manuscript typed letter-perfect on bond, on 

@lectric typewriters. Free carbon, free corrections, 

free delivery to any New York publisher. 60 cents 
per 1000 words. 


; WILSON LITERARY SERVICE 
331 E. 75th, New York, N. Y. LEhigh 5-3261 


CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets 


for fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’’ of all 
types, besides presenting instructive articles 
on how to write salable filler material. Pub- 
lished quarterly. Send 50c for sample copy. 
A. D. FREESE & SONS 
Box A, Upland, Ind. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate —- Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
— to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
‘ind compatible Discreet, confidential service . 

Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu. 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 
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Syndicate Markets 


[Continued from Page 13} 


Craft Patterns, A. Neely Hall Productions, Elmhurst, Tll. A 
homecraft project service requiring first-class photos plus pencil 
sketches including complete measurements for shaping full-size 
patterns ‘‘The percentage of usable material submitted is so 
small we have about given up looking for projects from this 
source."’ The catalog (25c) will enable one to avoid duplication 
Payment on acceptance in accordance with value of project. 

Dixie News Service, Box 202, Hendersonville, N.C. L. E. Jaekel 
Second rights to popu'’ar published books. Articles by authorities 
on public affairs. Important news photographs. Royalty 50°, Pub 

EPS News Syndicate, 134 E. 59t St.. New York 22. General 
non-timely features, illus. 50-50 only. 

Exclvsive Features Syndicate, 67 Slade St., Belmont 78, Mass 
Fact stories. Regular and fiee-lance sources. Nutritional research 
material. News features and photos. Percentage, by arrangement 

Fashion Features Syndicate, Box 63, Island Creek. Mass. 90° 
picture features of especial interest to women, exciting, unusual. 
well above average. Can also use a variety of needlecraft. photos 
on knitting, crocheting, tatting, etc., with instructions. Can also 
use men’s and children’s fashions, food pix, interior decorations 
Outright purchase, fair rates, Acc. 

Federated Press, 401 Broadway, New York 13. News features 
and photos with national labor slant. $1-$5, Acc. 

Ewing Galloway, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. Serves pub- 
lishers, advertising agencies, with photos of nearly everythine 
on earth except purely ephemeral pictures (hot news today, old 
stuff tomorrow) Buys everything offered that seems to have 
a profitable outlet. Real test is good photography, plus subject 
matter with considerable audience. Prefers original negatives 
No miniature film. Usual rates, $5 up; prefers $10 quality. Wil! 
buy one or 1000 at a time. 

General Features Corporation, 250 Park Ave., New York 17 
obert L. Morgan. Feature articles. news features, columns: 
cartoons; comic strips, humor material with good art: all on 
long-range program basis. First rights. Both regular sources and 
freelances 

Globe Photos, 139 W. 54th St.. New York 19. Elliot Stern 
Interested in photo features and articles from professional pho- 
tographers or author-photographers. Features should have 10 
to 20 pictures in color or black and white. Also wants single 
color photos for editorial, advertising, and ca'endar use. Human 
interest, landscapes, science subjects. 50-50 basis with statement 
and payment following sales. 

Harris-Ewing Photo News Service, 
Good Pictures. Points and people of interest 
well done. Also, feature stories up to 10 pix, 
tioned. Topic and photography must be carefully 
Royalty basis 

Hollywood Press Syndicate, 6605 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, 
Calif. Joseph B. Po'onsky. Supplies newspapers, etc., in all parts 
of world except United States and Canada. Can use fact adven- 
ture, illustrated interviews with prominent persons, news and 
feature photographs. 50-50 percentage. 

Independent Features Syndicate, 342 Madison Ave.. New York 
Features, news, news photos, from regular sources. Varying rates, 
outright purchase on acceptance, or percentage basis. 

Inter-American Features, Jenkintown, vig Only photos, but al- 
any kind. Payment by arrangemen' 

& F Feature Service, 17105 South — Ave., Bellflower, 
cauit Rose Anna Fie A service directed to house organs. 
Fact articles, jokes. to 500 words. Payment, $2-$3 a 
typewri‘ten page. Pub 

Jewish Telegraphic Agency, 101 Park Ave., New York 17. B 
Smolar. Staff ; buys feature articles of Jewish 
interest 1000-2000 le, ‘Ace. 

Keister Advertising Service, Strasburg. Va. Advertising copy for 
“Support the Church"’ series. $10-$15 for 125-word ad ust be 
competent copywriting sympathetic with program. Information and 
proofs of ads available to qualified persons. 

Keystone Pictures, Inc., 219 E. 44th St.. New York 17. I. B 
Brand. All types; news pix, news-feature pix and sets; comic 
strips. Magazine sets with continuity of ideas, 8x10 glossy with 
caps: general story wtih sets. Accuracy as to names, places, 
dates, ete., is a must. Important human interest transparencies 

no miniatures. Commission, 40- 

King Editors Features, 102 Hillyer St., East 
Considers articles of interest to retailers generally 
(2 to 12). 800-1500 words each. Royalties 

King Features Syndicate, Inc., 235 E. 45th St.. New York 
Ward Greene. A big general features service demanding top- 
notch continuous work. Royalty. Query with specific information 

Latin American Press Syndicate, 2 W. 16th St., New York 11! 
Feature articles, cartoons; comic strips. All material contracted 
for yearly. 50° royalty 

Ledger Syndicate, 321 S. 4th “a3 
of non-fiction features. 50%. roy: 

Dollie Sullivan MacGregor. aes Park, Staten Island 12, 
N. Y. Second serial rights published books, from agents, pub- 
lishers, seldom from authors. Pub. 

Donley Lukens Business News, P. O. Drawer 1312, Las Vegas. 
Nev. K. S. Lukens. A news service to trade journals covering 
the Rocky Mountain area. Works mostly through correspondents 
Payment to a word 

McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 75 West Si. New York 6. Car- 
toons and comic strips, on contract only, largely from regular 
sources, Elmer Roessner. Interested only in features that can run 
for a number of years, preferably daily, done by professionals 
No fiction 
Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 580 5th Ave., New York 36 
Amos Dale. Good black and white photos and transparencies to 
illustrate books and magazine material. Commission 50%. 


17 E. 42nd St., New York. 
are acceptable if 
individually cap- 
turned out 


Orange, N. J 
in series 


6 Wide variety 


AUTHOR JOURNALISI 
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Metropolitan Press Agency, Box 213, Kingston, N. Y. Features, 
news pictures, columns, outright purchase. 

National Feature Service, 4035 New Hampshire Ave., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Only long-run features—at least a year. Royalties. 

National Catholic News Service, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. News features and photos. Royalty. 

NEA Service, Inc., 1200 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. News 
features are handled in New York office, 461 8th Ave. Sumner 
Ahlbum, News Editor. In fiction, fast action, modern stories, any 
type, suitable for newspaper serials. Original stories 20,000 words 
and upwards are considered, as well as second right on published 
novels. Payment by arrangement with author or his agent, better 
than le per word. Buys only newspaper rights, other rights re- 
maining with author. Russ Winterbotham, Fiction Ed. Boys’ and 
sirls’ page uses all types of material for youngsters 10 to 14, and 
some fiction. Word limit, 800. No continued stories. Marguerette 
Lowe, Juvenile Ed. All submissions to NEA except news should 
made to Cleveland office. 

News-Pictures. Island Creek, Mass. Historical photos of all 
kia.ls, reproductions, etc. Also science photos. Outright, Acc. 

New York Herald-Tribune News Service, 230 W. 4lst St., New 
York 18. Willet Weeks. Syndicates Herald-Tribune features; oc- 
casionally buys from freelances. Columns, comics, features. 50-50 
percentage basis 

Overseas News Agency, 101 Park Ave., New York 17. Landrum 
Bolling. News features, articles, columns and cartoons; first and 
second rights. Outright purchase, Pub. 

Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. George F. 
Paul. Nature and human interest photographs of pictorial value 
or advertising appeal; photos of new inventions, of children in 
various activities, children at play, action farm scenes, pictures 
of special occasions, such as Christmas; strange sights and cus- 
toms in foreign lands. Transparencies. Commission or outright 
purchase 

Pix-Features Service, 1705 Montague St., Rockford, Ill. Market 
ranges from true crime cases, with photos, to little known 
tact items about people and events that may be blown up 
into articles. Wants nothing that has received wide publicity 
Pay arranged 

Pictorial Press—Pan America, 152 W. 42nd St., New York 
Pictorial features, for foreign publications. 50°) royalty. 8x10 
prints preferred 

Pix, Incorporated, 250 Park Ave., New York 17. Leon Danie! 
High-class photos, mainly series and sequences, suitable for pic- 
ture layouts in leading magazines. Kodachromes should be 4x5 
or larger, if suitable for covers and full page shots. 2'4x2'4 ac- 
ceptable sometimes, especially if covering color picture stories 
No spot news pictures. All photographs to be well captioned. Most 
work done by photographers under contract but some freelance 
State if pictures have been published before or whether they 
were submitted to other syndicates or publications. 50-50 royalty 
for black and white, 60-40 for color, once a month 

Post-Hall Syndicate, Inc., 295 Madison Ave., New York. 17. 
Robert M. Hall. Comic strips; cartoons; columnists’ special ar- 
ticles; news features, poems, features. First rights 

Press Alliance, Inc., 235 E. 45th St., New York. Miriam Smart 
Comic strips, columns, news pictures for Europe only. 50% 
royalty. 

Publishers Syndicate, 30 N. La Salle St., nr Considers 
cartoons, comic strips. Royalties or percenta 

Register & Tribune Syndicate, Des Mo ie Iowa. Frank 
A. Clark. First rights to serials, 36 chapters, 1200 each, modern 
romantic theme; comic strips; cartoons; columns. No single ar- 
ticles. Royalties 

Religious News Service, 381 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Louis Minsky. Religious news stories of wide interest to church 
the genera) public. Photos of religious interest. Open- 
ings some areas for correspondents qualified to cover note- 
one religious developments. Rates Ic a word up; $5 per photo 

Science Service, Inc., 1719 N. St.. N. W., Washington 6, D. C 
Science feature articles, news photos. Considers some freelance 
material. Payment on acceptance. lc a word average. Watson 


Select Features Syndicates, Inc., 565 5th Ave., New York 17 
General features; first rights tc serials (mystery), 6000 words 
divided into 1000-word installments. 50-50 royalty. 

The Shostal Press Agency, 545 5th Ave., New York 17. Color 
transparencies only; smallest size 4x5. Faultless material only. 
Regular sources and freelance photographers. 40%, commission 
Robert F. Shostal. 

Three Lions, 545 5th Ave., New York 17. News pictures and 
picture-stories, some from freelance writers; scientific picture 
stories for laymen. Outright purchase, varying rates, or 50-50 
royalty. No articles accepted without illustrations 

Trade News & Feature Service, P.O. Box 371, La Porte, Ind. 
R. E. Berk. eu trade journals. Material on retail promo- 
tion. Royaltie: 

Boag Photo Service, 15 W. 44th St., New York 18. Photos, 

types yalty. 

Feature Service, Inc.. 1019 15th St., N.W., Washington 
s, D Auto features. Magazine-section articles. Some from 
freelance contributors. Outright purchase according to quality 
Features about 1500-2000 words with photos or illustrations 

Underwood & Underwood, 3 W. 46th St., New York 19 All 
types of photos. 35-50% royalty. 

Women’s National News Service, 229 W. 43rd St., New York 


ARE YOU LOOKING 
fora 


PUBLISHER? 


The basic policy of this firm is to en- 
courage new, unknown writers. If you 
are looking for a publisher, Vantage 
Press has an attractive plan whereby j 
your book can be published, promoted 
and distributed on a professional basis. 
If you would like more information, 
please write for Free Booklet BB. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
230 W. 41st St. New York 18 


WRITERS’ TYPING SPECIALIST—— 
My wide typing experience will help guarantee 
success for you. 

Stories, Articles, 50c per 1000 words. Poetry, le 
per line. Rates lower on Book Manuscripts. 
Added services: Mimeographing. Assignments for 
Literary Research. 
WILLIAM C. DERRY 
40 Rock Avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? | have ghost-written millions ut 
words of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of 
satisfied clients. | may be able to help you see 
your name in print and make money on your 
raw material. Reasonable rates. Particulars FREE. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. A New Ulm, Minn. 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up seliing. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose werk is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “‘tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P.O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need editorial revi- 
sion of their scripts. Twenty years’ editorial ex- 
perience qualifies me to give expert assistance 
with stories or books. I help writers a sales 
I can help YOU! FREE READING AND REPORT 
ON SHORT STORIES. Special courses in Short 
Story and Article Writing. Ghost-writing of 
books, stories and special articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


18. News of interest to women. Regular sources, 
freelance 

Words & Pictures Service, 61-30 156th St., Flushing, N.Y 
Cartoon features staff-drawn. Material sought for ‘‘Odd But 
So,’ daily feature of unusual oddities of nature, animal, plant 
life, state laws, etc. Max. 6 lines, 60c line. Acc 

Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 724 5th Ave. New York 19 
Myron S. Blumenthal. Services industrial, technical, and mer- 
chandising publications in practically all fields. Freelancers 
should query in 30 words, each query on a separate slip 
Applications from correspondents, preferably with trade journal 
experience, welcome. Payment 65-80% of receipts from customers 

World ide Medical Service, 28 W. 44th St., New York 18 
Frederick Silber. Interested in all material, including humor and 
satire, concerned with medicine and the medica] profession Up 
to 2,000 words. Payment by arrangement. 
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MANUSCRIPT SERVICES 


Typing done to specifications. Grammar, spelling 
and punctuation corrections. Carbon if desired. 50c 
per 1000 words. 


MRS. NINA HUGHES, Catoosa, Okla. 


SOLID HELP FOR VERSIFIERS 


If you’re a poet with a soulful message for a 
chosen few, Lord help you. | can’t. But if you 
want experienced help on rhyme and scansion and 
ideas, from a writer who sometimes (but not always) 
sells his own stuff, try me. $2 for one verse up to 
16 lines. $10 for six. Money back if you say | 
haven't helped you. 
ARTHUR FREDERIC OTIS 
Box 108, Glen Ellyn, Illinois 


‘ GHOSTWRITER 

> Over twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. | do not tell what to do. 
1 do it for you. Reference women’s WHO'S 
nce requires return post- 


NATALIE NEWELL 
Miami 33, Floride 


> 
> 
> 
§ 
§ 
> 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, efficiently on good quality Bond. Minor 
corrections if desired. Carbon copy, extra first and 
last pages. Mailed flat. 50c per thousand words. 
JOHN C. GIBBS 
Union City, Tennessee 


Send self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quar- 
terly prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You 
will receive also description of HELP YOURSELF 
eo ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
© SEND POEMS. 


| 
| 
T 
i j KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
; (Published monthly since May, 1929. 25¢ a copy. 


POETS: 


2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 11, Texas 


i MANUSCRIPT SERVICES 


Criticism: $1 per 1000 words to 3000. 
50c per thereafter. Typing, editing, rewriting. 
Rates and service information on request. 


ROBERT A. WISE 
308 Oleander Avenue Bakersfield, California 


= — 


—.WRITE SONGS? — 
Magazine For Songwriters! 
Vital Tips — Monthly Contest 
Songsharks Exposed! 
THE SONGWRITER’S REVIEW 
Sample 25c $2 per year 
1650-D Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 
Endorsed by leading educators, used by thousands 
of writers. Let these Specialized PLOT GENIES fur- 
onl you with countless dramatrc plots for the story 
now in demand—Detective-Mystery, Romance, 
Sert- Short Story, and Comedy. Write what the 
editors want. YOUR share of the editors’ 
checks. Send today for free descriptive literature. 
3. Publisher's 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. 


Agent 
Glendale, Calif. 


What Editors Want 


[Continued from Page 18| 


Senior is the title of a new magazine, pocket size, 
for “grown-ups over 50.” Each issue will contain 
one short-short story, with a central character up 
in years. The bulk of the magazine will consist of 
articles from 300 to 2,500 words, and an abundance 
of fillers. No verse. Everything must be slanted to 
intelligent older people—health, money, travel, 
hobbies, emotional adjustment. Pictures should 
accompany articles where possible. Till circulation 
expands, pay will be $10-$25 a story or article, pix 
extra. Payment will be immediately on accept- 
ance. Editor is A. §. Kane, 544 W. Colorado St., 
Glendale 4, Calif. 


— Ae] — 


Omission of the Atlantic Monthly from our re- 
cent market list was due to an error in makeup. 
‘The magazine continues to be in the market for 
fiction, articles, and verse of high literary stand- 
ards, 

— Ae] — 


The Christian Parent, 1222 Mulberry St., High- 
land, [l., has raised its rate of payment to $5 per 
1,000 words on acceptance, according to word from 
the Rev. Erwin J]. Kolb, co-editor. ‘This magazine 
publishes articles and stories to 2,500 words based 
on Christian principles in the home. 

— Ae] — 

Your Happiness, 673 Broadway, New York 12, 
is a new magazine emphasizing the inspirational in 
stories and articles. Drawings or photographs are 
desired to accompany MSS. Rates vary according 
to the quality of the material. George J. Propp is 
editor. 

— Ag] — 

Topix, 147 E. Fifth St, St. Paul, Minn., fs in 
the market for 1,000-word juveniles at 4 cents a 
word. ‘This is now a monthly magazine. 

— Av] — 

Milk companies in the Middle West distribute 
Junior Post Topper to children of their customers. 
It uses some fiction—and of course a dairy angle 
is not amiss in its stories. Pretty good rates, as 
juvenile publications go. The magazine is issued 
by the Buhai Publishing Co., 154 E. Erie St.. Chi 


cago II. 
— Ab] — 


Trailer Park Management is announced as a 
forthcoming trade journal with controlled circu 
lation to trailer park operators. Feature stories of 
success, interviews, and technical information will 
he published. Better query Robert E. Lewis, 4006 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 41. Mr. Lewis also edits 
Trailer Dealer Magazine. 

~ 

Farmer's Advocate and Canadian Countryman 
is now one magazine, published in London, Cana 
da. ‘The publication has a considerable backlog 
of accepted material and hence is buying very 
little. No short fiction at all is desired for the 
present, according to Miss V. Fremlin, women’s 
editor. 
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My Chum, 1222 Mulberry St., Highland Park, 
Ml., wants Christian stories 500-2,000 words for 
boys and girls aged 4-14. Author should indicate 
age group on his story. The magazine also seeks 
photos, cartoons, fillers, hobby material, Bible 
puzzles, for youngsters. Payment, 1c a word on 
acceptance. The Rev. E. J. Kolb is editor. 
— 

Thomas Francis Ritt and Dorothy Tooker are 
now editors of A.D., quarterly magazine published 
at 109 Greenwich Ave., New York 14. Kevin Quinn 
is poetry editor. 

“We are still trying to live down the connota 
tion many readers have placed on the ill-advised 
word spirtual in reference to the material we take,” 
writes Miss ‘Tooker. “We do not want sanctimont- 
ous writing; we do want material that, basically, 
indicates a belief in something beyond the purely 
materialistic.” 

— 

Anthony Boucher and J. Francis McComas will 
become editors of True Crime Detective (Mercury 
Publications) with the autumn issue, out in July. 
Edward D. Radin resigned the editorship be- 
cause of pressure of lecturing and book writing 
but will continue on the staff as consulting editor. 

Messrs. Boucher and McComas also edit the 
Magazine of Fantasy and Science Fiction, another 
publication. They are widely experienced in all 
the fields with which they deal. 

Vhe address of Mercury Publications is 570 
Lexington Ave., New York 22. 


On Becoming a Writer 


[Continued from Page 10} 

(4) He must practice assiduously the art of ob 
servation. He must thoroughly familiarize him 
self with the locale about which he plans to write, 
and the people and their way of life in that set- 
ting. He must, in short, travel widely in his own 
particular Walden, and concern himself little 
about the world outside except only to help him 
see and understand his own small world in proper 
perspective. 

(5) He must have the material requirements— 
paper, pen, typewriter. 

luexorably, we return to that formidable bar 
rier—the blank paper. It is a barrier which must 
be crossed before the hopeful writer can start on 
the career he has planned for himself. 


“The Habit of Writing,” the second in Mr. 
Derleth’s series “On Becoming a Writer,” will 
appear in the June issue. In this he traces his 
own experience in developing the writing habit— 
and shows just how any ambitious man or woman 
can develop it. 


FREE READING AND CRITICISM!!! 

In order to close out this printing quickly, this spectacular 
offer is yours on any one story, any length, if you order 
NOW the book for writers which has sold all over the world. 

MODERN WRITERS by Mary Kay Tennison 
208 slick pages, illus. $3.00 postpaid. 


MARY KAY TENNISON 
AUTHORS AGENT AND COUNSELLOR 
2312 West 8th St. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 


worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 


erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 
to $1.75 a thousand word average. Minimum $6.50. 
IRMA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, Cali 


| WE SELL SHORT STORIES 

BOOKS, PLAYS, ARTICLES. 32 YEARS AS LITERARY 
AGENTS—BEGINNERS WELCOMED. Poetry also con- 

| sidered. Editing, revision, honest criticism. Personal 

| representation for established writers. For informa- 

| tion and references write to: 


ANITA DIAMANT 
The WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, Inc. 


280 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


LET’S MAKE A DEAL! 


Send me a story and three dollars and I'll do the fol- 
lowing. Study the story and make a full report to you. If 
the story is a bangup good one, with your consent | will 
rewrite it and submit for sale on a 50-50 basis. If | do 
not think it worth the trouble | will tell you what is 
wrong with it. Isn’t that fair? 


C. C. Wagoner 


1616 E. 4th St. Tucson, Ariz. 


| WANT to contact 
new WRITERS 


Checks mailed daily. Get yours! 4 
The easiest way to write for pay. 


Spare time at home. DETAILS 
No previous experience 
necessary. Send for: FREE 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
Independence Bld, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


468-51 


GET YOUR VACATION FREE 


Many a writer takes care of all his vacation expenses by 
writing travel articles about his trip. You can do it, too. 
Ralph Friedman and Jean Mowat tell hew in the June 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. And there’s to be a splendid list 
of markets for travel articles. 

If you're not a subscriber, order AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
now. Only $3 for 2 years (saving you $2 over the single 
copy price); $2 for 1 year (saving you $1 over the single 
copy price). Add 50c a year outside U. S. A. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
Topeka, Kan. 


1313 Notl. Bank of Topeka Bldg. 


ee 


Me 


tive treatment, etc., with full explanation. 
for 5,000 words 


WILDFIRE MAGAZINE 
3233 McKinney Ave. 
Dallas, Texas 


KNOW WHAT REAL EDITORS THINK OF YOUR MS. BY AIRMAIL! 
We will circle an actual example in your own work of viewpoint, simple narrative, motivation, objective or subjec- 
You get 20 questions to clarify. Writers who know us are demanding 
this help. All big-time magazines and authors recognize these facts. 
6; 50c per additional 1,000 up to 40,000. Novels $25.00 up to 70,000, 
Paul Heard, Editor, 
Jennie Heard, Asst. 

PUBLISHERS Dallas, 


and personal check 
35 over 70,000. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 
IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES .. . 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
Stories .. . articles... serials . . . series. 
Now I'm teaching it. 
ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
for Terms ond FREE pemphiet 
of ile Writing” 


ile Books M ipt Criticism a Specialty 
WILL HERMAN 
328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 


Room 
7016 Euclid Ave. 


YOUR STORY CAN BE VITALIZED 


into brilliance, originality and appeal 


! SPECIALIZE in bringing out the underlying 
values of your story, in giving it crisp dialog, living 
characters, professional style. 

PROMPT SERVICE: $5, for story under 
words—other lengths by arrangement. 

“A vitalized story is an adventure in writing” 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Roymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 


8000 


YOUR NAME AS AUTHOR 


»o0n a professionally ghost-written book or story means per 
"sonal satisfaction, prestige, often a substantial profit—and 
may start you on a successful career as a writer. Detailed 
“information in regard to a reliable, long established ghost- 
writing service with many regular clients sent on request 


OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICE 


“Twenty-Three Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Edited for spelling, punctuation, compounding, rear- 
rangement of awkward phrases, etc., and typed on 
good bond with one carbon 
r thousand words 
Revision and rewriting by arrangement 
Limited Clientele 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Avenue Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


plus postage on all orders 


A writer must 
think in scenes 


By Marcarer M. Harris 


ONCE heard a lecturer state in a very definite 

manner: “A writer thinks in words.” I dis 
agree vehemently with this. Surely a write 
must think in scenes or images which he atter 
wards translates into words. 

Yet | am glad he said that, because it made 
me conscious of thinking in scenes—a thing I 
had done subconsciously before—and I feel my 
short stories have improved with this. At least, 
I’ve had more published. 

This applies to the radio short story in_par- 
ticular. If you have noticed, while you are listen- 
ing to a story over the air, you see the setting 
and action of the story clearly. Which means the 
writer has it pictured before writing. 

This also helps to avoid the meaningless 
cliché. While you are using the “seeing eye,”” you 
become like the art photographer—you can _pic- 
ture the similarity in objects or scenes, and the 
apt phrase comes naturally to you, and never 
the hackneyed one. It is the way to find de- 
scriptive similes or metaphors, that immediately 
give a vivid picture to the listener or reader. 
And it is well to remember that the simile gives 
a gentle, slower tempo to your story, while the 
metaphor is swift and has a harsher effect. But. 
if you are seeing your story in a series of pictures, 
you can't mistake which to use. 

Perhaps most important of all is the verb—the 
“doing word” we were taught at school. How 
valuable it is to use the correct verb. See the verb 
doing its work, then make it descriptive. For 
instance, in a short-short story I read—‘the speech 
filtered through his mustache.” Isn’t this more 
telling than “His speech came through his mus 
tache which was like a filter’? Doesn’t it bring a 
clearer picture to your mind? How important it 
is, too, to use one descriptive word instead ol 
six, when there is a word limit to stories. 

In the everyday routine of your work, whatever 
it may be, keep your eyes well open—not so much 
to watch for the unusual things, but to see the 
significance of ordinary things and ordinary 
people. Perhaps it is easier to describe the extra 
ordinary, but if you can write interestingly about, 
and see the significance of, the common—and 
this is a thing you can train yourself to do—you 
will have your stories accepted. Have no doubt 
of that. 


idea to complete story. 
suited to each individual writer, 
months’ instruction only $1 


up to 1, _— words; $1 pe 


CO-A 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


ROBERT OBERFIRST Offers Personal Training in Writing the Short-Short 
WRITERS: By special request | am offering a low-priced training period in writing short-shorts from 
No printed lessons or stereotyped instructions. The training is entirely personal, 
and covers a period 
SHORT SHORT STORY, and book, SHORT SHORT STORIES, sent free to each enrolled student. *3 
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0.00. 
SELL YOUR SHORT- Reading and handling fees: $2 
1,000 reafter; novels, s, $1 eac 
THOR: TECHNIQUE Seis THE SHORT SHORT. *52P°§ SHORT SHORT STORIES, $2; 
UTHOR: WRITING THE SHORT STORY, $2.50 


months.* My famous booklet, WRITING THE 


P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to advertise your 
miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c a word, first insertion; 
8c a word, subsequent insertions of the same copy; no agency com- 
mission allowed. Checking copy 10c extra. Copy and remittance 
must reach us by the first of the month preceding insertion 
Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display advertising only. 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National Bank of Topeka Bldg., 
Topeka, Kan. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell as 


SOMEONE TO CARE. Join THE gy seg oa CLUB. Write 
me, Charlotte Kay, 497 17th St., San Bernardino, Calif, 
—and don’t forget postage! 


“WHY CAPITALISM?” Pamphlet explaining why we 
cadent capitalists oy save capitalism. 25c. Dept. 
Box 8, Forest Hills, 

EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING, self-help textbook. How 
to market fiction, articles. $1.00 postpa Order 
author, Dorothy Banker, Box 36, Pomona, Colifornia. 

YOU CAN EARN $600-$1000 yearly, at home, part time, 
as an Income Tax Expert. | have been doing this 
14 yeors S supplement writing — Details” 25 cents. 


quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this 9 
page 28. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 
STWRITTEN for our lyrics, $10.00. Lead 
ton STANCE CARNEY, 27 
Blinman, New London, Connecticut. 
SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK. EZ longhand a. $1.00. 
Zinman, 215-A West 91 Street, New York 24, N. Y. 
yo NAME AND me ADDRESS on good Rubber Stamp, 
1 Postpaid! a7 service. Morey’s, 627-A Baker, 
Francisco 17, 


MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your re at $100 


each. Mai led fet on illustration board. F. Cunningham, 
6 Rd Ohio. 


soe GUMMED 00! neat- 
ly with name and full address. mples free. Morey’s, 
627-A Baker, Son Francisco 17, cue. 


Paul's Photos, 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


phy, Box 665, Lakewood, 
$2,000 FINANCING WANTED. Publisher's contract waiting 
for general reading book. Box 241, Roscoe, N. Y. 


SEND $1 for my 160 verbs with correct tense form. Use 


Proper verb form, page or written—pass for a college 
graduate! Currency or money order. Haidee Melrose, 
Box 762, Salt loko, City, Utah. 


PRINTING FOR WRITERS: 6 Kraft 
Outgoing and 6 Return. All printed foe plus 
SURPRISE for $1.00. HALL PRINTSHOP, 05 East Sth 
St., Jacksonville 6, Florida. 

TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES & ey new and 

pe bargain prices. W. Heideman, Dept. A, New Uim, | 
inn. 
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“CARTOONISTS’ WEEKLY gue LETTER” Box 187, La 
Hebra, Calif. FREE SAMPLE. ; 


FREE BOOK “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” Work home! 
Expect something Odd! Pacific 5, Oceanside, Calif. 


THINKER! SPEAKER! WRITER! DOER! STUDENT! RELATIVITY DEBUNKED?? 


REGARDLESS OF YOUR educational background 
and experiences, YOU CAN NOT EVEN HOPE to 
be effective and precise-UNLESS YOU YOURSELF 
HAVE DIRECTED YOUR ATTENTION to BE- 
HOLD God's Law of RE-ASSOCIATION of parts ot 
Nature! 

TO DO ANYTHING, YOU MUSTF, consciously o1 
unconsciously, conform with ‘The Creator's established 
Way, Truth Unit control key and Lite rule that holds 
ov changes the position—of all things! And His es- 
tablished FUNCTIONS of 2 Queries and 5 Questions, 
Aim and Purpose, Dominion and Motivation, BELIEF 
and man’s conclusion, Wisdom and Judgment! With 
out TP you MUST rely on man’s Trial and 
Method and Man’s Logic—uncertainties foolish- 
ness! Nothing just happens! 

YOUR BOOKS do not tell you HOW or WHY Na- 
ture works! They do not even list the noun MOTIVA 
IHION, though all motion, past, present and future 
is MOTIVATED to CAUSE the EFFECTS you can 
see! Editors tell you there are six Questionys—and no 
Queries! That a FACT is a TRU IH! ‘The great New- 
ton beheld a difference between Queries and Ques- 
tions, but he did not note their functions. 

No one can teach you anything! Because no one can 
transmit ideas to another! YOU MUST LEARN FOR 
YOURSELF, by directing YOUR attention to observe 
the works work. Then the Spirit of Truth RULE with- 
in you JUDGES the observations with YOUR RULE 
OF LIFE, and reveals to you to BEHOLD the judg- 
ments! As you read these lines, you receive no ideas 
from us—only rays of light reflected from this page as 
you DO IT to have released from YOUR MEMORY 
the ideas you have previously associated with those 
light combinations! If YOU have not learned to as- 
sociate any ideas with these DOmineered light rays, 
you can get no ideas released to BEHOLD! Jesus said, 
“Though YOU can not BELIEVE my words, BELIEVE 
the works, that you may know and BELIEVE (by the 


2424 Whittier Blvd. 


REASONING MIND FOUNDATION 


works) .” And, “What I do(mineer) you too can 
do (mineer); and GREATER things than I do, can 
YOU DO, it YOU CAN BELIEVE (IT possible in 
God's playhouse) .” You can turn a light switch to pull 
voices and pictures out of the air! He did NOT do’ 
that! King Solomon used I'l to become the richest and 
wisest man of the ages, and to MOTIVATE wills of 
women to do their greatest value rule so that he could 
DO the judgment of God to tell which one was telling 
the (ruth as to the child! You can learn to do likewise. 


I Kings III. Moses used IT in his story of Creation.” 
Gen. I: “And GOD SAID: and IL was so.” “Each 
after ITS kind.” You can do likewise! Job said, “I 


know what you \now: I am not INFERIOR to you.”— 
GEORGE CORNELIUS JOHNSON in 50 years as_ 
court-reporter, attorney, lawyer and writer, in partici-~ 
pating in 50,000 law cases (where MOTIVATIONS of 
animals, man and God really clash) LEARNED to_ 
Behold HOW and WHY nature works! He applied IT _ 
to MOTIVATE the hard wills of the nine old Justices — 
of the U.S. Supreme Court in the world famous Gold 
Cases, the most vital and stupendous case ever decided 
by any human tribunal, unanimously to sustain his 
reasoning and state his “CONTENTIONS WERE IN 
SUPPORT OF THE U. S., and giving him credit for 
two basic points ‘overlooked’ by the thousands of at- 
torneys in their logic, arguments, and chicanery of 
the political and money POWERS OF THE WORLD. 
Proof? 294 U. S. 346; 79 Law Ed. 915; 95 A. L. R. 1337 
—available in every law library throughout the world! 
Mr. Johnson has analyzed this IT rule and How to 
Ask 5 Questions to get all ITS dimensions precisely; 
paper cover, for Self-Study by others. If you would 
like copies, merely mail us $1. 00 contribution and he 
will mail you, postpaid, with his compliments, the 
books to aid you to direct your attention as to what 
to look for to get this most priceless knowledge of all 
times. Solomon said IT could not be weighed in gold, 
silver nor precious jewel. Hurry, while they last. 


Los Angeles 23, AJ, U.S.A. 
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ADVERTISING 
brings your book to readers! 


PAKES paid national advertising to 
launch successtully any book. Booksellers across 
the nation have to be told what it’s about betore 
they order it, before readers request it or have it 


recommended to them. 


PRESS believes that review 
copies, feature stories, press releases, autograph 
parties and radio and television appearances arc 
not enough. We are the only cooperative publish 
ing firm to sell our authors’ books through our 
consistent full page ads in leading bookseller and 
library publications (check flor yourself — your 
bookstore or library will have copies of our May 
full page ads in Retail Bookseller and Library Bul- 
letin). 


Mlos: important, every Pageant Press 
book, regardless of subsidy (and our subsidies are 
generally among the lowest) receives this top-level 
advertising which pays off in national coverage 
and sales. Our ads also appear in such important 
book review periodicals as the New York Times 
and Herald-Tribune Book Review Sections and 
Saturday Review of Literature. Depending upon 
the needs of cach book, advertising appears in 
publications such as Christian Herald, Profitable 
Hobbies, Our Navy, etc. in addition to local and 
regional advertising. 


W today tor samples of our 
cent ads, our well designed direct mail leaflets and 
our booklet AS which explains how your book 
can be published, advertised and ready fot 


reviews and sales at a surprisingly reasonable sub- 


IMPORTANT! 


Note new address due to our 
expansion to larger offices. 


PAGEANT PRESS 


130 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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